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THE MEMSEK 



COQUET-DALE FISHING CLUB. 



Gentlemen, — If it be true that Inunan life, ae 
the sage Samuel Johnson has asserted, be " made 
up of trifles," I shall feel less necessity for an 
apolc^ in dedicating, as I am now about to 
venture to dedicate, the following Lyrics. Of the 
fascinating recreation which gave rise to their 
composition, you are already patrons ; and if, 
whilst in pursuit of your favourite sport, they 
shall help to confer a new interest upon any of 
the varied beauties of that TaJe of Coquet which 
is BO dear to the Angler, they will have fulfilled 
the intention of their authors, as well as of theii 
edito^ These songs have already been widelj 
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DEDICATION 

lated] and in some cases frequently re- 
; nor have they been undistinguished 
pTMse, not only of the Angler, but of the 

the critic, and of the bibliographer. To 
TOnage, however, they must owe the privi- 

being now laid before the public in a 
e shape ; and if the history of their 
lip be of any interest, to you the world 
; indebted for it Still, that this little 
ion may give a fresh zest to the pleasures 
: who seek them in the charming valley 

coiomemorates, and add to the numbers 
who, whilst they cultivate a health&l and 
port, can admire the wild and picturesque 
. of the scenes amidst which it must be 
is the chief wish and most sar^uine hope 



Tour gkithfiil and obedient Servant^ 

THE EDITOR. 
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PRKFACE, . 

■« OABi 

TBB AULD nSBEIl'S WELCOKG TO COQUET-SroB, 
tHB AULD FlGHBit'S fAREWEEL, 
" THB OCMJUET BOB BTBB ! " . 

THB rUHBR's CALL, 

THB OLD nSHBB'S OBALLBNOB, .... 

TEE AHQLER's 
THB MOftKlK' A 
AFPBHDH, 
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you joyoiw river from its scarce 
Dlue champaign of the distant sea ; 
undii^, a young eavage, fierce and fi^ 
difis, wild nurses of its force : 
ler, straying in a devious course, 
diversified in pool and stream ; 
rling music underneath the beam ; 
ing in a torrent, rude and hoarse, 
d stream ! yet beauteous still in vain j 
yon ocean's fell and final dutch ; 
a unknown, — it dreameth not of snch, — 
^ed meeids and groves, beneath the mair 
' ever ! Thou need'at not repine, 
aent stream. Man's fete is e'en as thine. 
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PREFACE. 



It is a truth not often adverted to, that pleasure ie 
not a unit, but a compound. He tbat cares to msike 
such a search will find that almost everTthing coming 
under the cat^;ory of human enjoyment is made up of 
many circumBtances and collaterals, the aggregate of 
which is called "a pleasure." Hence many human 
pursuits are in reality much less gross than, on a first 
view, they would seem to be. The coarsest voluptuary 
includes in his practice more of refinements than he is 
at all aware of. We combine without knowing that 
we do so. The associations of ideas are so subtle as 
at times to become, in all probability, hardly traceable 
by human sagacity. When Prior, after enjoying the 
company of Harley and St John, went at last to Loi^- 
acre, to eat bread and cheese, and drink beer with the 
old cobbler and his wife, whom he had known in his 
youth, and before fortune smiled upon his genius, he 
was peradventure actuated by feelings more noble, as 
well as amiable, than any which his critics have given 
him credit for possessing. Of the associations by the 
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united force of which he was actuated, he possibly had 
not himeelf any distinct idea. The early reminiecences; 
the gratitude for the kindnesB of other days; the 
secret contrast of the past with the present ; the 
transition from the studied cotu'tlineea of the titled 
great to the rough and rude, but honest and sincere, 
simplioityofthe industrious obscure;— all these mingled 
feelings must have been vibrating through a mind 
keenly alive to such impulses, wben engaged in what 
the unreflecting would believe to be a low and whim- 
sical propensity ; bo complicated are human niotives, 
even in what seem to be the meanest actions— so liable 
are men to be misunderstood and miacouHtmed — so 
hidden and so abstruse are the real springs of action — ■ 
60 strange a problem is often the true and real founda- 
tion of pleasure and of pain in mankind. 

The case of Prior is an estreme one ; but from 
extremes we argue to other things, not dissimilar in 
nature, but less striking in circumstance. We take 
that case which is boldest in feature to illustrat* others 
which are less bold. We see there are men innumer- 
able finding intense enjoyment in pursuits which, to 
the dull or shallow, or cenaorioua, shall afford food for 
a superfluous reprobation, or a mistaken pity. Thus 
is it with field-sports — they have at all times been 
objected to by the professors of a self-styled but 
unreasoning humanity, as embodying in their very 
essence the stigma of coarse and gratuitous cruelty. 
Never was charge more unfounded. They have formed 
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the chosea pastime of minds the moat noble and 
talents the most diTcrsified. The poet and the states- 
man, the politician and the sage, the divine and the 
philosopher, have foimd in them endleBB recreation 
and perennial eicitement. Why has this been ) Not 
surely because the sports of the field involve the taking 
away of animal life — the characters of the men who 
have been most heartily addicted to rural sports 
controvert the insinuation ; but because there is in- 
volved in such pursuits a constant game of chances, 
more delicately complicated than any that the wit of 
man ever invented, and also because those chances 
involve, in their perpetual flux and change, the rapid, 
vivid, and masterly contemplation and survey of the 
most varied and beautiful scenery that Nature has 
prepared, in her most lavish mood, to gladden, astonish, 
and elevate the heart of man. It is in the knowledge 
of his groiind that the delicate craft of the sportsman 
lies. Upon this knowledge, only to be acquired by 
the keenest and most successful observation, the skill 
and the reward of the huntsman, the shooter, and the 
angler rest. Each must be aware of the minutest 
habits of the animal of which he is in quest, or that 
quest is vain. Every undulation of landscape, every 
form of thicket, every description of vegetation and of 
Boil, every turn of water, every change in the river's 
bed, nay, the strength and direction of every wind that 
blows, and the hue of every revolution in the atmo- 
sphere — be it for heat or for cold, for sunshine or for 
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cloud — must be watched by and known to the Bporte- 
man, or his chase is aimless, and hie labour lost. But 
if this is true of the rest, doubly true is it of the 
ingler's fitful trade : the current of his sport yeors 
with every fluctuation of the air, and every meander, 
tiowever fantastic, of the waters; upon the interposi- 
tion of a cloud before the sanbeani ; upon the contention 
of cr^ and stream ; upon the eddying of the mountain 
breeze ; upon the shadow of the boughs that long to 
kiss the mirrored face of the long still pool, as the 
child does hia image in the glasa ; upon the thunder- 
shower that is pendant amongst tbe hills, and, with 
constancy like fascination, follows the course of the 
wild waters with which it is destined to mingle. Upon 
accidents like these, eyaneseent, but beautiful as dreams, 
hangs the angler's day-long occupation, and the fate of 
many a cunning wile and many a skilftil cast. Sun- 
beams, clouds, breezes, eddies, currents, cataracts, clifis, 
trees, and flowers, are, "by his so potent art," made 
the angler's agents, and the beauteous ministers of his 
will ! What wonder, then, that minds and souls, the 
strongest as well bb the most refined, should discover 
&scination in a game where Nature herself, in her 
most delightful moods, is one of the players, and play- 
fully tosses down upon the board both smiles and 
frowns, as elements of the gentle strategy? What 
"royal game," how exalted soever, can command a 
pageantry like this 1 Compared with these, the tinsel 
splendours of the tournament and the tilt-yard, the 
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skill of archery and the witcheriea of horsemanship, 
the boisterous chances of the tennis-court, or the golden 
knights and castles and jewelled kings and queena of 
imperial chess, sink flatly and meanly upon the imagi- 
nation ; and even in idea we feel 

" The toiling pleasure eicken into pain '. " 

To fancy, as some have done, that the taking of life 
is a feature at all of such a process as this, is one of the 
stupidest of hallucinations. Except in its necessity, it 
forms no element in a combination so beautiful. It is not 
seen ; it is not felt ; or, if momentarily seen or felt, the 
thought and vision are lost in the moment that follows. 
No sportsman, beyond the instant, ever felt himself a 
life-bereaver. Who contemplates a picture of dead game 
with feelings of bloodthira tineas t Who ever contem- 
plated the game itaelf with rach feelings 1 Yet in such 
things the painter's eye and the sportsman's are the 
same. Can we get further J It must be admitted to he 
a chimerical vagary, when those who smile and enjoy 
themselves over the quarry miist yet frown on him who 
Htrikes it. Let us be consistent. If this way of thinking • 
is to pa^ for laudable, the praise must be on account of 
that merit which attends the refinement of mistake, and 
the elaboration of contradiction. No ingenuity, how- 
ever, can transmute the shallow into the profound; 
and to caricature the moral sense will never pass as an 
excuse for poverty of thought, or narrowness of appre- 
hension. It is a poor occupation to libel the beautiful 
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and the true, because it inTolves evidence of that end 
to vhich all life ia doomed, from the king to the 
beggar, from the monarch of the forest to the insect on 
the breeze. If we look narrowly, we shall find that 
hardly any human movement ia unattended with 
destruction of some sort ; and we shall also find that 
the loss of one life generally involves the salvation of 
many. It is useless, in fact, to refine our humanity 
too far J it is imperfect, and will not bear it, and the 
whole process merges in a reducth ad abturdum. 
Nor must we ever forget, when these subjects are 
treated of, that the love of the chase, in all itA varie- 
ties, is as much an instinct of the natural man as is 
the appetite for animal food. By the chase, in hie 
uncultivated state, he ever lives ; and all the difference 
that refinement and civilisation bring about is, that, 
instead of killing wild animals for food, the philosopher 
or sentimentalist kills and eats them after domesticat- 
ing them — no great improvement of tbe process ! It 
is needless to insist further on this topic. Perhaps 
the very best answer that ever was given to a senti- 
mentalist of this emasculated class was that of a 
butcher's boy to an ultra-refined lady of the blue- 
stocking tribe, who remonstrated with him, accord- 
ing to her tiffany phrase, on "the cruelty of killing 
a beautiful little lamb," which he was carrying 
to the slaughter-house. " Would you eat bim alive, 
ma'am I " was the lad's ready answer ; and in that ques- 
tion, and that reply, resides the substance, or rather 
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esseaoe, of aU that can be said on either side of thia 
cofltroveray— if such a dispute on such a matter be 
worth the name. So much for "pseudo-humanity" aa 
applied to field-sporte — angling amongst the rest Let 
UB now turn to a better branch of our subject 

If angbng be one of the most delightful of all the 
sports which can afford recreation to the wise as well 
as the idle, to the refined as well as the simple, to the 
cultivator of science and letters as well as the culti- 
vator of the soil — 

" And that it is, great nature cries aloud 
Through all her works " — 

of all British streams the river Coquet is, perhaps, one 
of the best adapted for this enchainii^ pursuit There 
are doubtless many which run their course through 
scenery more strikingly grand, especially iu Scotland ; 
and there are many in England which wind their way 
in the midst of a landscape more uniformly beautiful j 
but not one, perhaps, which can show a more charming 
and complete variety of all descriptions of scenery and 
of landscape concentrated upon the course of a single 
favoured stream. Running through the very midst of 
the wild county of Northumberland, from amidst that 
chaos of fell and heath which constitutes its western- 
most boundary, and forms one of the most desolate 
and stem portions of the far-famed Scottish Border, 
the Coquet traverses the whole breadth of the county, 
&om west to east, until it joins the German Ocean a 
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few miles below the niina of the romantic, old, baro- 
nial hold of Warkworth, after haying passed the 
empty Hermitage and ruined keep of that now almost 
classic spot. Fi'om the soiirce of the river to its junc- 
tion with the sea the direct distance is small, being far 
short of a geographical degree. Taking the windings 
of the current into the account, it is of course much 
more ; but, during this short course, the angler who 
threads its mazes contemplates a variety of scenic 
beauties not eaeily to be matched, within such a dis- 
tance, on any stream whatever, — almost every ten 
miles presenting to the eye some striking change of 
^ver landscape, embracing all the beautiful phases 
that even the landscape of the stream can claim. 
From wild and silent hills, destitute of tree or bush, 
or human habitation, and trodden only by the solitary 
shepherd, we pass after a time to the wooded crag, 
whose dwarfed and scanty foliage barely attempts to 
screen the violence of the river beneath— now boiling 
amidst huge and moss-grown mountain stones, the 
debrig of past convulsions. Anon, we have the ex- 
panded valley tlirongh which the released waters 
wander at will, amid lofty ridges on either hand, 
capped with heather, and the reating-plaoe of the 
heathcock and of the cloud; whUst below we have 
haughs on which cattle feed, and where patches of cul- 
tivation and habitations, scattered on the mountain- 
side, betoken the presence and hand of man. Again 
the scene changes, and we are closed in by a land- 
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scape of savage grandeur ; the river far below ; and, 
above, the loose grey crags, piled upon each other as 
if by some recent convulsion of nature, mixed only 
with fern and the pnrple heather. Again opens a 
valley where a small hamlet gets room to stand, and a 
few small htdf-reclaimed patches afford food for the 
inhabitants. Further on, the river is again shut in ; 
but loftier trees now assert the presence of a less 
savage soil, and the river, diversified into deep pool 
and rapid stream, winds more tranquilly amidst those 
wooded but romantic clifTs which Bewick loved to 
dr*W| — gladdened now and then by a Mght of the 
ploughman at his quiet trade, or the stately st«er 
or your^ heifer reclined, chewing the cud upon the 
sunny bank, where wood gives place to pasturage 
and alternates with tiie open field. Again, we are 
lost on a sudden amid alent, lofty, and moss-grown 
trees — amid Druid-like solitudes, where the lonely 
angler almost starts at the sound of the waters as they 
rush over their gloomy bed, where the heron is the 
solitary inhabitant, and where tbe strongest and most 
cheeriul summer sun can only partially relieve and 
chequer the gloom produced hy a combination so 
solemn. From this we pass to open and champaign 
country, where the hand of man is predominant i 
where smiling and cultivated fields alternate with 
groves of more tempered beauty; and where the 
smoke ascends equally in peace and in gladness, from 
the lofty chimneys of the hall, or the humble cottage 
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^ the hind ; where " the may " is on the hedge, the 
)W8lip in the field, and the wild-rose in the lane ; 
here the bridge and the ford accommodate the fre- 
Lient traveller ; and where the art of man begins to be 
; odds with nature which shall be ascendant. Such 
■e the general characters of the landscape of this 
ively and diversified stream : let us now glance at 
le even more interesting detail. 
The river Coquet takes its rise amongst that vast 
mge of hills which form the border between the 
Inglish county of Northumberland and the Scotch 
)unty of Koxbatghshire. Amidst this ocean, as it 
ere, of hills, the best known is The Carter FeD, 
ver which passes the road, which being carried up 
le vale of Reed by Otterbum, Horsley, and the soli- 
uy hamlet and chapel of Bury-ness, or The Bur- 
ess, as it is more familiarly called, ascends and 
rosses the lofty Carter, near the summit of which 
I the Border, descending again on the north side of 
le fell to Jedburgh. From the side of a hill within 
bout three miles of Carter Fell, the Coquet has its 
)urce ; and it is remarkable that within this narrow 
[rcuit three rivers have their rise, all running dif- 
!rent ways. Near the south foot of Carter Fell springs 
iie Reed, which thence bends its way southwards, 
lirough a country most desolately wild, to join the 
forth Tyne. Within three miles of the spring-head 
f Reed rises the Coquet ; and not far from Coquet 
lead, in a beautiful amphitheatre formed by the hills, 
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untrodden and unseen save by the ehepfaerd or the 
solitary angler, gush forth the first sprightly run- 
nings of the Kale, an exquisitely picturesque little 
stream, which bends its way northwards towards the 
Jed. Of the Coquet the general course is eastward — 
though multiform are the windings by which it first 
makes its way amidst the hilly chaos through which it 
has to find a devious way. "No scenery can be more j 
peculiar than is that which surrounds the infant I 
Coquet during the first miles of its sparkling course. 
It is closely shut in by lofty hilla on all sides. They | 
are nearly destitute of vegetation, save that of the ' 
short fine grass with which they are clothed. In 
their more precipitous portions the grey crag often \ 
shows itself ; and where it meets the turf a few wild- ' 
flowers, including the dwarf-rose, peradventure spring, i 
But this is all. Neither bush nor tree is to be seen J 
for many miles ; but amidst the green mountain and 
the grey crag sports the sparkling river, like virtue 
cheerful amidst poverty, and the purer for its simpli- 
city and its penury. Amidst these silent hills there 
is a quiet ffhmrriTjyiiliiir'.t ft surh a ff n nr n , n nd nmrhrvn 
line tu b(j Aiumi. Nothing is to be heard but the ocUa- 
sional bleat of the sheep, or, far more rarely, the long, 
resonant whistle of the curlew. Between one habita- 
tion and another many miles intervene. A faint track 
amidst the grass, following the windings of the river, 
alone proves that man sometimes passes. In winter 
even this guide is gone, and the shepherd must keep 
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the hill-tops ; and he who travels far must truBt to his 
pocket-compaaa for keepiug his directioo. At a little 
distance from the course of the Coquet the country 
ecomes still more savage. The bog and the heather 
over the surfiice of the fells ; and he who wanders 
lere may wander many miles in quest of human habi- 
ition, or aught remindji^ him of the face of man. " 
From amidst the hills where it is cradled, a large 
umber of rivulets run into and speedily Bwell the 
olume of the river, as it runs over a rocky bottom, 
midst the debrU of the surrounding crags, and purls 
ver frequent ledges of the grey rock on its course by 
be house at Blind £um, and by the Trows, down to 
he httle homestead of Barra Bum. These rivulets are 
f small size, and generally rather precipitous in their 
ourse, but so full of trout that even the smallest pool 
i never without inhabitants well worthy of the atten- 
ion of the angler. How tliey got there is a question 
ot always easy to answer. Many of these streamlets fall 
ito the Coquet over precipices many feet in height : 
he Trows Bum throws itself over a steep rock not 
3SS than thirty feet high ; and one and all are so full 
f fish that the worm-fisher need hardly drop a line in 
ain, for there with the worm or natural fly alone 
an they be taken, the diminutive size of the stream 
irecluding all other modes. That any fish from the 
iver beneath should make their way up into many of 
bese bums is an evident impi^bility. How, then, came 
hey there ) Are they the offepring of spawn carried 
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thither by birda — by the wader heron, by the rapid 
wild duck, or by the shy curlew t This seemB to be 
the only conceivable solution j but there they are, 
adding another to the Tolume of mysteries of that 
Providence which knows how to people the island in 
the remote Pacific, and wills that life shall be wherever 
life may be sustained. Constantly supplied from the 
prolific sources formed by these tributaiy rivulets, 
the river Coquet, from its spring-head down to Barra 
Bum, and for some few miles lower, afibrds the finest 
water for the worm-fieber, or the troUer with min- 
now, that can be conceived. It does not, thus &r, 
exhibit those fine streams, running over a bed princi- 
pally of pebbles and more minute alluvial matter, in 
which the fly-fisher delights, but struggles on over an 
irregular and rocky bottom, now foaming over a ledge 
of rock — now toiling a troublous course amidst boul- 
der-stones, the fragments of surrounding crags— and 
now, peradventure, for a short distance, glittering and 
glancing in a pool over a bottom of the solid grey 
rock, in the fissures of which alone the trout or salmon 
can make a hold. In water such as this, and so 
stored, the skiliid froller is sure of his prey. Every 
stone and every ledge afford a hold for a trout ; and 
when the day is favourable, nothing can exceed the 
sport which the accomplished minnow or worm fisher 
may obtain in this water, which, for this description of 
angling, is hardly to be matched, probably, by any 
exJeting stream. Neither can it be exhausted of its 
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ay stores, for to sweep any portion of it by the net 
itterly impracticable j and for the great destroyer, 
I otter, its treeless and rocky banks afford no 
titer. 

Below Barra Bum, for several miles, the river pre- 
vea nearly the same character, passing in its course , 
■ough one of those defiles which are only to be met 
h where the stream runa through a bold and rocky 
intry. This remarkable cut is known by the cha- 
;teriatic name of The Wedder Loup. It ia a great 
my yards in length, the rock on each aide being as 
ep and as perpendicular, and nearly as smooth, as a 
U. In this strait the Coquet is confined to a space 
narrow that an active man may easily leap over; 
i the legend is, that the &ulure of a thief, who made 
) attempt with a stolen wedder on his baek, and 
o was drowned, and found dead with the legs of the 
>ep tied over his neck, gave its title to this singular 
)t. Some miles farther down, in the vicinity of 
in Brig, the river has found a way through another 
lut of a different character. The crags are equally 
ep, but much higher. The aolitary passenger, who 
fks this spot for the sake of angling, looks down 
on the river from a height of thirty to forty feet, 
ben the water is clear, he may here see numberless 
lUt, some of an immense size, disporting themselves 

the deep water. But they cannot be disturbed ; 

available tackle would he of strength to draw them 
m such a retreat With the "leister" they cannot 
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be touched. The net here is in vain ; and, in a flcKid, 
the water rusbeB through with aa impetuosi^ too 
great to allow even a biuted line to be effectual, if 
made uaa ot From Linn Brig down towards Alwin? 
ton the river shows symptoms of change. The con- 
tinuity of the crag becomes broken ; in a few places, 
strata of black vegetable mould exhibit themselves ; 
the pools become longer, the bed of the stream more 
alluvial and pebbly, and, by the addition of some 
tributary bums of a larger size, the volume of water 
is visibly increased. The fly-fieher now b^ne to feel 
himself more at home, and, as he descends the river, 
new and changed scenery gradually meets his eye, and 
opens before him. 

Alwinton is a pleasant hamlet, situated in a sort of 
amphitheatre formed here by the hills amidst which 
the Coquet runs. Its few houses stand upon a level 
" baugh," as a river plain is termed in the north ; and 
in its immediate vicinity the Coquet is joined by its 
greatest tributary stream, the Alwine. This union 
lias been celebrated in versa of no mean merit or 
character — nor undeservedly, for by it the importance 
of the Coquet is wonderfully increased. Its streams 
now exhibit a body of water dangerous to ford when 
at all swelled, and rushing onward, in their course to 
ocean, with an impetuosity not seen until now. At 
Alwinton, "a change comes o'er the spirit" of the 
angler's trade. The river now alters its character and 
its scenery. The cultivated begins to be mingled with 
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the savage and with the wild. Wood, though con- 
siBting of little else than the alder and the willow, 
begins to appear on the brink of the stream. Towards 
Harbottle, and its village and ruined castle, plants^ 
tions, mostly of fir, the haunt of the blackcock, begin 
to appear. They climb a short way up the hill, where 
a^n they are met by the grey crag and purple 
heather, the home of the red grouse, the curlew, and 
the golden plover, which haunt these lofty fells. Near 
the summit, we see at a great distance the Brake 
Stone, a huge fragment of rock, standing like a mined 
and time-worn Border tower. Behind the summit of 
that hill lies that gloomy tarn known by the name 
of Harbottle Lough, a solitude of such peculiar and 
depressing loneUness that no traveller ever passed it 
without awe, or without feeling, by an extraordinary 
instinct, that some dark tale is connected with it, 
such as he will shudder at when he hears. On the 
calmest day, the black and sullen waters of this 
dismal pool are ever in motion, as if to prevent human 
eye from peering into their dark recesses. The place 
seems totally desolate. Shut in on all sides by the 
grey crag and the heather, which surround it like a 
wall, no Ufe seems to enter there. The solitary heron 
is not seen ; and if the whistle of the curlew or of the 
stone-plover be heard, where is the bird ) The human 
wanderer on the moors alone tracks past it, and feels 
relieved when he has passed. 

Where, however, is the Coquet during this episode ! 
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— Presaing, as boyhood doea into manhood, amidst 
new scenes and mutatJona yet untried. Reinforced by 
the alliance of the Alwine— which, rising in Kidland 
towards the range of the lofty Cheviots, receives a 
portion of their many apringa — it deacenda with a 
redoubled current to Harbottle, where its scenery 
totally changea. On a rocky knoll, steep of access, 
but commanded by the neighbouring hills, stands the 
once-femed castle of Harbottle, erst the sojourn of 
royalty, and in ancient times the key of this pass into 
the more cultivated lands of Northumberland. Its 
gloiy has been long departed : it is now the ruin of a 
ruin. In its fosse, and around the fragments of wall 
that still resist the scythe of Time, a few cattle graze. 
Amid its courts, once trodden by princes, the North- 
umbrian milkmaid Carole morning and evenii^. Its 
ivied tower is the haunt of the owl, the night-jar, or the 
hawk. The blast of the trumpet and the challenge of the 
sentinel are heard no more. The noiae of the rushing 
river is alone audible at night, where kings once feasted 
and nobles served. The turn of the Coquet round the 
ruins of Harbottle Caatle is beautifully picturesque. 
The cliffs on both sides are lofty and rugged. From 
amidst their fissures spring the stunted oak, the moun- 
tain-ash, the hazel, and the alder. The bed of the 
river is composed of rocky ledges, mixed with huge 
stones, amidst which the river boils and stn^les with 
a constant toil. Just above this bend, between the 
hamlet of Alwinton and the little village of Harbottle, 
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the fly-fiaher will find streams worth the best of hie 
art ; but, behind Harbottle Castle the writhing and 
turmoil of the water, foaming in wrath and trouble 
amid its rocks, will again perplex him ; until, making 
a short cut downwards, and passing Harbottle House, 
the wildly-aituated seat of the ClenneUs, he comes 
upon the moat exquisite streams for his purpose that 
Northumberland can show amongst her many rivers — 
the haunts of the angler, and scenes of many an exploit 
in the times that are past. 

From the bend above Sharperton, commencii^ near 
the ford, and taking that part of the river that runs in 
direction almost southerly, until it bends again east- 
ward above Hepple Tower, the angler will find some 
streams as lovely as fly-fisher ever dreamed o^ or the 
fancy of the youthful sportsman ever pictured. The 
vale of Coquet, hitherto confined, here expands itself 
suddenly. Cultivation, narrowed indeed in its limits, 
but forming a beautiful contrast with the wild and 
lofty moors and fells, now begins to show itselE We 
now begin to see hedgerows. On the left is the little 
township of Sharperton ; on the right, further down, 
the romantic little village of Halystane, with its time- 
worn church, and its pellucid fountain, now enclosed 
and beautified, where St Paulinus baptised so many 
Britons — the whole being set off by the trees of Wood- 
Hall, and that dark gorge of the fells, from which the 
little bum of Halystane steals to join the Coquet 
From this beautiful spot the river runs throi^h a 
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lovely vale, in a fine alteraation of pool and stream, 
over beds of pebbles, amid haughe aa level as a 
bowling-green, and dotted with eheep; until, passing 
close on the right the natural wood of Dews Hill, close 
at bottom of the bille, it at last precipitates itself 
agEunst that lofty and perpendicular rocky promon- 
tory, on the brow of which a Roman cohort once kept 
watcli and ward ; and then, after forming a pool of 
tremendouB depth, is suddenly driven to the left, and 
again runs eastward by Hepple, Flotterton, and Throp- 
ton, threading it^ course, like a twisted silver thread, 
down one of the noblest valleys of the combined beau- 
tiful and wild that is often to be met with. In this 
tract of water an ardent fly-fisher may spend the live- 
long day, and follow his sport until the weight of his 
fish is more than he can carry. In that long pool and 
its two streams, at head and foot, which skirts the 
wood of Dews Hill, he may, if the wind be a few 
points from the north of the west, capture enough of 
fish to satisfy an ordinary sportsman, the month being, 
of course, March, April, or May. In the months of 
June, July, or August, the angler may, if the breeze he 
strong and the day cloudy, or after the heavy thunder- 
shower baa fallen, find sport to satisfy even the fastidi- 
ous, amidst these streams ; but let him who wishes to 
experience the glory of Coquet fly-fishing, visit this in 
the finest day that March will give him, or early April 
afford, and bis wishes can hardly fiiil of gratification. 
From the turn above the old Peel, or tower of 
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Hepple, down to Kothbury town, we have scenery agmn 
of a new character. Let the reader image, if he can, 
the Coquet winding its way, and twisting, like some 
beautiful and glittering snake, down the bosom of a 
valley of noble dimensions and a wide expansion. On 
the left bank, which rises gradually, are the tarms and 
hedgerows of Hepple and of Flotterton. At Thropton 
the Wreigh — a fatal stream, still famous for the 
carnage of that rwd which is yet remembered as 
" the woeful Wednesday of the Wreigh Hill " — runs in 
from the north-west ; but on the right the scene is 
loftier. South of the Coquet we now have a fiill view 
of the northern side of that lofty and mount^nous 
ridge known as the Simondside Hills — the summits of 
which rise probably not less than siiteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Beneath these lofty precipices, beaten by so many 
storms, the ridges are bare rock, amidst which the 
heather is sparely scattered. The grouse makes her 
nest amid the solitary moors. -They are trodden only 
by the sportsman. The shepherd rarely visits them. 
Far beneath them, after a shower, the clouds ollen lie 
like tired children fretted into rest From their 
highest points the shooter, if the day be clear, obtains 
a splendid view of the whole region of Cheviot, and of 
the Border fells to the westward. Below, the landscape 
softens. About one-third of the way up is visible the 
ancient little vUIage of Tosson, surrounded by a few 
scattered trees, with its farmsteads and pastures. 
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Further down still is Rothbury Tower bosomed in 
wood, now the rectory ; and below are the silver 
windings of the Coquet, running amidst level Laughs, 
where cattle and sheep quietly graze ; where the sc^- 
tered whins begin to bloom ; and where the laden 
angler may be seen from afar, wending his devious 
way down to Rothbuiy town, the sea-mark of his 
travel. Down this beautiful eapanse of valley every 
description of water fitted for the angler's trade ia to 
be found. The rough and rapid current ; the long, 
and deep, and stony pool ; the stream, purling or 
dimpling ; — all are there. Generally the current fl.owB 
over beds of the finest pebble, and amid green and 
level haughs, unbroken by bush or tree. Occasionally, 
it will approach some rough bank, where the whin, 
the thorn, the bramble, the hazel, and the green 
brecken intermingle : but this is rarely ; and the fly- 
line of the angler floats safely upon the breeze, even in 
his most careless moments, resting only on the water, 
on the pebbly mai^n, or on the green haugh on the 
concave side of the lucid stream. 

Welcome is Rothbury to the fiaher who has, early in 
the morning, crossed the country ; has thrown his first 
fly in the streams by Sharperton ; has passed Haly- 
stane, and Hepple, and Flotterton, overladen but still 
unwearied ; and, having halted at Thropton to refresh 
his tired limbs and exhausted spirits, reaches Roth- 
bury's market-cross as evening begins to shade in, and 
the lights begin to glimmer from the windows. Roth- 
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bury IB cbeerfiil at sunny mid-day, but dimly sober 

towards eveaiug ; for then the hills cloee in c^iain, and 

in their goi^ the town of Rothbuiy stands. Its site 

has been evidently selected for shelter, being shut in 

by hills, save towards the west. To the north, behind 

it, the hills are eteep and broken into crags, amidst 

which the goat— numerous here — alone finds footing. 

To the south rise the hills forming a portion of the 

great Simondside ridge ; and to the east the crags close 

in and cross each other, as if determined to bar the 

, .^Coquet from further passage. 1 1 The town has all the 

I marks of hoar antiquity on its aspect The stone 

bridge of three arches, which here spans the Coquet, 

' bears the marks of age. The low tower of the church, 

which stands near the river, is weather-worn, and the 

whole structure the worse for time. The houses have 

all the impress of time ; and the very orchards, with 

their moss-grown trees, seem to have smiled for years 

gone by, and for generations now buried. The old 

market-cross is half in mins ; the very stocks in the 

churchyard, hke a toothless mastiff, seem to have lost 

their terrors amidst the ravages of age. Itothbury is, 

in short, the beau ideal of a dim, old Border town — 

too insignificant to be defended, and too humble to 

I tempt the hand of the plunderer r a collection of 

I grey old houses that might have been standing when 

I Flodden Field was fought, or when the moon was 

/ shining above the conflict at Otterbum. '' Below the 

town is one of the most remarkable scenes that 
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the river Coquet haa to boast. The crags here shut 
the river so closely in, that it seema to have been 
compelled to scoop for itself a way through many 
score yards of the sohd rocL This remarkable 
natural channel is at the top so narrow, that, at 
many points, an active man may with ease spring 
over. This feat, however, is full of peril. Tradition 
says that more than one person has been immersed 
in this dangerouB gulf, but that no one to whom 
this happened was ever seen again. Certain it is, 
the river boils so impetuously amidst the hollows 
of the rock that nearly arches it over, that escape 
with life for any who shall be entangled there seems 
quite impossible. In times of heavy flood, the river 
rises above its confined channel, and sweeps over the 
bare surface of the solid rock in which it is formed ; 
but at other times it boils black and sullen within 
its prison, from which it issues with great force, and, 
as if blind and reeling &om confinement, throws itself 
first northwards, and, then meeting with another stop, 
is dashed in an almost opposite direction, running 
underneath bold crags, until it again is forced into 
its eastern course, near Little Mill, and is joined by 
another rivulet, which, running from the moors to 
the southward, down a savage and rocky glen, join 
the Coquet at this secluded spot, as if to bear it 
company. Hence, for some miles, we pass througlj 
scenery, than which any more estraordinary is hardly 
to be met with. 
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From Little Mill downwards, ihe bills on each Bide 
are exceedingly high and precipitous. The lierbt^ 
is scanty, and the blue-grey cragstone bepatches their 
sides, and is ever and anon bare to the day j whilst, 
at intervals, the rains have worn deep rocky channels 
down the ribs of the hills, which in wet weather 
form a series of cataracts as they approach the river. 
On the north bank it is less steep ; and here an 
undulating road has been formed, which follows the 
course of the stream at a great height above it. One 
side of this road is variegated with occasional bushes 
and small scrubby trees, such as the rocky soil will 
bear ; but the crags, after a little distance, rise quite 
perpendicularly into a line of precipice, which extends 
for two or three miles. On this wild and singular spot 
some strange convulsion of nature must have taken 
place. Between the precipice and the road lie count- 
less fragments of rock, many of immense size and of 
fentastic shape, heaped in confusion upon each other. 
On the verge of the precipice some seem ready to 
fall. In some places the accumulation is so enormous 
that huge masses seem almost in the act of rolling 
upon those who gaae from below. The whole is inter- 
mixed with the green brecken, and here and there a 
dwarf tree, which has found room to root itself even 
amidst this ruin of nature's making. At one spot a 
dear and lucid little stream of water, known as Reavers' 
Well, as if to bless the thirsty traveller, finds a path 
from amidst this debm of a former world, and, crossing 
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the road, seeka a devious way to the riTCr beneath. At 
the Crag-end — which is the conclneion of this wild 
scene — stands a lonely shepherd's cottage, nestled 
beneath the very avalanche of fragments that seem to 
the nnaccustomed eye ready to crush it. In the shep- 
herd's garden, a plot of a few yards square, stand 
two or three moss-grown plum-trees, which in autumn 
may be seen to be covered with a minute green plum. 
Many feet beneath, amidst crags miied with trees 
and bushes, amidst rooks variegated with the black 
thorn, the thorn, the alder, the ash, the oak, the 
wild-rose, and the bramble, and amidst nooks where 
the primrose and the violet yet venture t« blow, 
rushes the toiling river, as if panting for enlai^ment 
from this place of solitaiy horror, and eager to seek 
the face and habitations of man. 

After the Crag-end is passed, the aspect of the 
country suddenly alters. The landscape now becomes 
that of a cultivated region. Passing the cottages of 
Pepper Haugh, the river now purls smiling along, 
amidst corn-field, pasture, and meadow— now shadow- 
ed by well-wooded steeps, now fringed only by the 
willow, the saugh, the hazel, and the alder ; until once 
more the wandering waters become entangled amid 
the rocks of Brinkbum, and a scene of the highest 
picturesque beauty, though prisoned within narrow 
bounds, meets the eye of him who, with rod in hand, 
follows the windings of the waters. 

The ancient abbey of Brinkbum, Brenckbum, or. 
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as it was called of yore, Brekenbura, lias its site amidst 
precipitous and lofty clifb on the north side of the 
Coquet, where the watere, compelled by their cliffy 
barrier, take a diarp and sudden turn. The diffe on 
both sides become suddenly here of immense height, 
especially on the southern brink, where the rocks 
cannot be much less than two hundred feet higfa. 
They are crowned with rich wood ; and in every cleft 
the mountain-ash, the oak, or the sycamore, has rooted 
itselt On the north dde of this romantic bend of 
the stream the remains of the abbey stand. Taking 
date about the reign of Henry III., their architecture 
is plain but massive. The central tower is tole- 
rably entire, but the other portions of the struc- 
ture are tetally ruinous, and in a state of melancholy 
dilapidation. Close to the ruins stands the modem 
house, and, a hundred yards ferther down, a water- 
mill enhvens by its noise the seclusion of this singular 
spot, where the cawii^ of the rook and jackdaw by 
day, and the occasional howl of the fox by night, are 
the sounds mostly heard. During the earlier period 
of English history, when the wild waste of Rothbury 
Forest extended thus tax — when the country was 
covered with natural wood, the domicile only of the 
roebuck and the stag, or peradventure the wolf— few 
sites could have exceeded this spot in its utter seclu- 
sion and solitude. It was more than once sacked by 
the Scoteh moss-troopers, who regarded the sanctity 
of the possessions of the Churtdi as little as they did 
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that of any otber property ; and the story goes, that 
on one occasion they were only directed to the prey, 
of which they were in fruitleas search, by the ringing 
of the convent-bell. 

From the abbey of Brinkbum, down by Tod-Btead 
to Weldon Bridge, and thence downwards, pasaing 
Linden Hall to Ely Haiigh, the fiehing-ground is very 
sweetly variegated. The rivulet, still retaining its bold 
character and lofty banks, is beautifully diversified 
into pool and stream, and is for the most part over- 
hung by wood to an extent that adds much interest 
to the sport In these shady holes the heaviest fish 
are sure to lie ; and thus the accompaniment of wood, 
whilst it gives beauty to the scene, has an additional 
charm which the angler only can appreciate. Enlarged 
by the reception of Tarious tributary streams during 
its progress, the river now at times divides itself into 
branches — thus forming wooded islands, which add 
much to its natural beauty. In that portion of the 
river which approaches the estate of Ely Haugh, there 
occurs one of these, the features of which are very 
striking and singular. The banks of the Coquet are 
here lofty, and on the north side very steep and finely 
wooded. The south bank is less precipitous and less 
covered with forest ; but the immediate margin of the 
current is clothed with natural wood of the mintw 
sort, intermixed with lofty treea Thus, at this part 
of the stream occurs an island of considerable length, 
covered with tall trees of great height, and in appear- 
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ance of immense age, being clad with moss. The 
limbs of these trees are bo extended that they oft«u 
meet the branches of those that cover the river'B 
banks, which thus runs for some distance under a 
natural umbrageous arch, almost impervious to the 
sunbeams. For some reason or other, the rocks — 
with which, at this singular spot, the stream is filled — 
are also clad with moss of a dark colour, which, joined 
to the complete seclusion of the place, a peculiar hollow 
echo, and the dim light in which, even at mid-day, 
the whole is seen, strikes the mind with an irresistible 
feeling of awe, much <iViii to that which is felt in 
traversii^ the aisles of a cathedral. The whole isle 
seems fitted for some dark Dniidical rite ; and few 
can go there alone without some sensation of that 
religious gloom which such a scene may be supposed 
to excite. It is certain that few anglers like to linger 
there. The moss, which clothes the whole bed of the 
river, is at variance with the habits of the trout ; tmd 
such is the dreariness of the place, and the sad echo 
of the dark waters, that a sense of relief is felt when 
it is passed. 

From this spot down to Felton, where the stream is 
again bridged, the Coquet flows through a pretty and 
richly-cultivated country, well adorned with timber ; 
until, after passing the richly-wooded banks of Ack- 
lington, the scene, as Warkworth is approached, changes 
for the last time. The cli% here again become bold 
and lofty, and the river becomes E^n confined within 
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walls of continuous rock, crowned with wood, and 
lofty as well as precipitous. On the north bank an 
irregular foot-path iB formed along the clif& ; and here 
is scooped that cell which Dr Percy has immortaliBed 
in his Hermit of Warkicorth. On a lofty and steep 
hill at the end of these cUffs, round which the river 
bends, stands the lofty keep of the old baronial forta- 
lioe of Warkworth ; and in the valley below it, close 
by the river, the ancient tower of Warkworth. To the 
Bridge of Warkworth the tide rises ; and, after a short 
run through level country, the Coquet is mingled with 
the ocean. 

There are certainly few rivers so finely adapted as ia 
the Coquet for all the varieties of trout-fishing in all 
modes and seasons. In its waters the fiy-fisher, the 
troUer with a minnow, the bait-angler — whether with 
worm or with salmon-roe — and the shade-fisher — 
whether his line be the natural fly, the brandling, or th 
loaded minnow — are sure of each obtaining plenty ( 
that sport which he prefers. For all these various modt 
of angling the scenery of this excellent stream present 
the proper features in high perfection. From th 
source of the river down to the turn below Crag-ent 
the fly-fisher, the worm-fisher, and the troller with th 
roving minnow, may find the water best suited t 
them ; whilst in the wooded streams and stony pool 
from Pepper Haugh down to Warkworth, shade-fisbin 
in all its modifications may be successfully pursuec 
The river Coquet is emphatically and peculiarly 
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out-atream. In this it reaembleB the rivers of 
)ot]and, and differs from those in England. Farther 
luthwards — in the Tyne, the Wear, the Tees, the 
Tiarf, and the other rivera of Yorkshire — are to be 
und, together with the river-trout, the roach, the 
■eyling, the dace, the pike, the chub, the bream, the 
irch, and the gudgeon. Within a few years the 
idgeon has, luihappily, been introduced into the 
oquet. We say " unhappily," because this fish is a 
'eat devourer of the spawn both of the trout and 
Imon. Up to a recent period, however, the fiah in 
le Coquet were hmited to the trout, the salmon-trout, 
• sea-trout, the salmon occasionally, the eel, and the 
innow. The absence of weeds, sand, and mud, render 

unsuited to the pike, the dace, the roach, or the 
irch ; nor do we think the gudgeon can ever become 
entiful. For the greyling, which has all the habita 
' the trout, it might seem to be well adapted ; but 
lat fish is not an inhabitant of its streams. The eel 

the Coquet, of a fine brown and white species, is 
:quiaite as food ; and being plentiful throughout the 
hole of its waters, afibrda fine sport to him who can 
ield the leitter or eel-spear. The salmon-trout is also 
oeedingly plentiful, and rises at the ordinary trout- 
? very ordinarily, especially at the red hackle. In 
le tide-way between Warkworth and the German 
Bean, the whitling is also to be found in the 
itimin months, and, if angled for with a small 
Imon-fly, affords capital diversion in a very moderate 
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space of water. Such is the river Coquet, now well 
known as one of the very finest trout-etreams that 
England can boast. It ia impos»ble, though the net 
and the torch and leister have done much mischief, by 
any method of &ir angling to deprive it of its stores ; 
and the angler who once visits it must be a stoic 
indeed if he is not tempted to revisit its beautiful 
waters. Amongst the Northumbrian " brethren of the 
angle " it has obtained somehow or other the reputa- 
tion of uncertainty, or of being what is technically 
termed " a petted water." This may be the ease. 
We have only to assure those who wish to visit it and 
m^e the trial, tliat perseverance there will sooner or 
later meet with ite well-earned reward — success. 

The songs, which are now for the first time collected 
into a volume, undoubtedly owe the favour which they 
have already met with, and the attention which they 
have obtained amongst lovers of poesy generally, to 
the inspiration of the beautiful and heart-stirring scenes 
of the Coquet. If they have any merit, that merit is 
due to the scenery amid which they were conceived. 
In so far aa they embody vivid and graphic descrip- 
tion of that which is, and breathe the pure spirit which 
such scenes must inspire in all minds and hearts 
capable of feeling, they are good and poetical— but no 
further. Amidst the varied beauties of the exquisite 
valleys which they describe were they iirst conceived ; 
and if they are redolent of the pure air and sparkling 
waters of the river of their birth, it is perhaps to be 
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aacribed aa much to the circrnnBtances under which 
they were composed as to the design of those who 
composed them. Certain it is they were struck out 
amid the inspiration of the moment, and tifter the 
excitement of many and many happy days, not ill- 
spent it is hoped, amid the surely innocent fescination 
of pursuits as alluring as they are healthful and maoly. 
This is their brief history ; and as such they are now 
thrown upon the wide waters of literature — their 
editor not despairing that nature in her simplest dress 
may win attention, and live in the world's ear when 
more ambitious compositions are forgotten in oblivion. 
The pursuit of the angler carries a moral with it, which 
may be useful to those to whom angling may have 
small charms and little of fascination. It is best, 
perhaps, expressed in the following sonnet, whicJi, 
though often reprinted, the reader may not object to 
see repeated here, where it is peculiarly in place. If it 
he correct, the statesman and the hero may owe their 
success to circumstances perhaps as little dignified as 
those which tend upon the angler's sport ; nor may 
they find it easy to prove their more imposing occupa- 
tions to be more conducive than his to the innocence 
of those who are immersed in them, or to the happiness 
of that world by which they are rated so highly. 

" Qo, take thine angle, and with praotiaed line. 
Light aa the gOBsttmer, the current sweep; 
And if thou ^est in the calm, Btill deep. 
In the rough eddy ma; a prize be thine. 
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Sa; tbou'rt utiluokr where the sunbeams ehine; 

Beneatli the shadow, where the waters creep. 

Perchance the mooarcb of the brook ahall leap — 
For &te is ever better thim desigD. 
Still persevere ; the giddiest breeze that blows 

For thee may blow, with liuue and fortune rife. 
Be prosperous; and what reck if it arose 

Out of some pebble with the stre&m at strife, 
Or that the light wind dallied with the boughs 1 

Thou art suocessfiiL Such is human life J " 

The editor has only to add, that, having been 
favoured with access to the MSS. of Mr Doubleday 
and Mr Robert White, both for many years intimate 
friends of Mr Koiby, and one of them his coadjutor 
in the composition of the following Lyrics, he has 
extracted from them such notices as are appended. 
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THE riSHEK'S GARLAND. 

"If, as pluloHophers are sometiineB pleased to aseert, 
there be "a xmiversal fitness of things," it certainly 
seems to accord with that fitness that I should give 
some account of tiie originator and joint author of 
the following productions, and of the origin of my 
acquaintance with him, before adverting to the more 
immediate circumstances connected with that author- 
ship. I do it with the more atacrity, because it is a 
tale that may he briefly told. I have had &om my 
earliest youth a passion for the craft of angling, and 
more especially for that department of it which is 
comprehended under the term ' fly-fishing.' By this 
term I would be understood as meaning the art of 
angling with artificial flies. Fishing with the natural 
fly neither I nor my friend ever practised ; and I 
think it is more properly included under the designa- 
tion of ' shade-fishii^.' Be that as it may, however, 
artifioial-fly fishing was the art which led to my being. 
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ilst yet a boy, acquainted with tie late Robert 
iby. T was introduced to him in the early part of 
I year 1804, or in the latter months of the year 
)3. The precise date I cannot determine. My 
roducer was the late Mr John Coward, formerly of 
iwick, who happened at that time to be employed 
my father, and who was himself a keen and eipe- 
need votary of 'the gentle craft.' He had then 
own Roiby for many years, and had enjoyed with 
a many a 'fishing bout,' principally in the river 
ad, in the vicinity of which my fiiture fiiend was 
m and nurtured. At the period of my introduction 
him, Mr Eoxby was. about thirty-five years of age. 
I could, of course, only see in me a bashful, odd, and 
Tous lad, but one who was a most ardent votary of 
' sport which he so loved. His good-nature prompted 
a to give me some IcMons in the science of dressing 
;ificial flies, in which he was indifferently skilled; 
i this, in time, ripened first into intimacy, and then 
o friendship. My companion, no doubt, soon began 
discover that we had tastes and sympathies in com- 
in, other than the mere love of piscatory sport He 
md that, to me, a large portion of the charm resided 
the ever-varying picturesque of the river scenery, 
idat which the sport of fly-fishing is pursued j and 
s was especially the case with himself. A canal or a 
i-pond, thoughatoredwithfinnyfty, would have been 
ueless to him, te whom 'rocks and streams' were a 
istant subject for enthusiasm. In short, ' the bum 
ding under the lang yellow broom' had a spell for 
ik, quite independent of its being a nursery for trout 
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Here was another source of sympathy ; and to this a 
third was soon added— the love of poetry, and eepe- 
cially of lyrical poetry, common to us both. In verse 
it happened, luckily for myself, that I was precociously 
well read. BuruB and Sbakspeare, as well as Pope and 
Prior, I had almost by heart ; and this my piscatory 
mentor was not slow in evolving. And when he found, 
further, that even then I had essayed to 'build the 
lofty rhyme,' and, amongst other feats, had translated 
divers odes of Horace into doggrel stanzas, the tie 
between us was all but complete. 

" It may easily be supposed that this companionship 
was not long in producing its fruits. I was soon fired 
by the descriptions which I now constantly heard of 
'the glorious fiehing' in the Coquet, the Reed, or the 
Kale ; and in the year 1805, I first threw a fly in the 
Coquet, about which I had heard so much. Nor were 
these descriptions overchai^d. When I first knew the 
river, T am firmly of beUef that few streams in England, 
or even in Scotland, could possibly exceed the Coquet 
in their qualities as trout-streams. The water was, in 
fact, fill] of fish from the source t« the ocean — 

'From Hitrden'B bleak fell to the deep-rolling main.' 

The nation was then comparatively at ease, and the 
population of this portion of Northumberland were 
peculiarly thriving. The net, the torch, the night- 
line, and the leister, were consequently rarely then 
resorted to, and never from necessity ; and, excepting 
sometimes by one or two CathoLc fiuuilies, to whom, 
in Lent^ fish were indispensable, I believe fbw trout 
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jcted from tlie etreame of the Coquet iinleas 
ie called 'fair fishing.' In this my first 
le waters of the far-famed Coquet, my newly 
ad did not, as it happened, accompany me. 
b me, however, a comrade quite as eipe- 
d almost as skilfid ; and, tyro as I was, our 
IS quite sufficient to excite me to renewed 
It was not until the year 1807 that I 
ipauied the ori^uator of ' The Coquet^Dale 
to the banks of his favourite stream, and 
turn, with a wonder pardonable in youth, 
flee' with that extraordinary grace and 
rhich were almost peculiar to him. It wea 
the life of a fly-fisher ! 
[pedition, I need not say, soon became the 
lany more ; but of these, numberless ' creels,' 
^n with trout, were for some time the only 
i talked poetically during the intervals of 
it is true, and praised with enthumoam tim 
our favourit« river; but 

To make her etreamB ajid burnies shine 
up with the best,' 

. an idea unapproachable, as it seemed, by 
L this early prosaic desert there appeared, 

oOsisia 1809, when an accidental copy of 
ressed by Roxby to his early friend, the late 
orster, of Broomyholme, was at length drawn 
ballad of three parts. But ' to mak' a sang ' 
1 a feat not to be attempted. In the com- 

thia poem, if such ' hamely wrestlin' jingle ' 
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m&7 be allowed the name, I, though little more thaa a 
s^oolboy, was consulted from first to laBt, and took 
some small share ; and I have often wondered since 
that this trial of his lyrical strength, imperfect as It 
was, had not led the writer of ' The Lay of the Reedwat«r 
Minstrel' sooner to other attempte ; yet, at this distance 
of time, I cannot be sure that some of my owa whimsies 
may not be accountable for the delay. If they be so, it 
happened after this bshion. Amongst other peculiari- 
ties common to 'the Bard,' as he now began to be 
sportively termed by his Mends, and to myself, was a 
taste for the ancient expressive airs of Scotland and 
Ireland. With me, indeed, it amounted to a passion ; 
and with him, I think, it was not much less. In both 
it was felt in childhood. He used to assert that he 
never knew the time when such airs as ' Auld Lang 
Syne,' 'Low down i' the Broom,' or "The Howes o' 
Cromdale,' especially if sung by a clear female voice, did 
not throw him into ecstasies ; and, for myself, I may say 
that, at seven years of age, those Irish airs, which about 
that period O'Keefe made popular by his 'Poor Soldier ' 
— such as ' A Boee-tree full in bearing ;' and ' Here, 
Kate, take this tobacco-box,' — 'wrapt me in an Elysium,' 
that after-times have never surpassed. This taste, of 
course, led to collateral pursuits. I was pretty soon mas- 
ter of a four-keyed German flutti, and a est of "i^M/ea's 
Mdodieg of Saitltmd; and, not content with practice, I 
also indulged in theory, and had at length constructed for 
myself a very laudable ^tem of the ' Metaphymcs' of 
musical expression, as Blaciwood'a Mi^aiine in after- 
time bore witness. To Inoculate the author of ' The 
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Reedwater Minstrel' with a metaphjeical tlieoiyv^ts 

a hopeless quest ; but I unluckily persuaded him and 

"" " ' ' write a soiig, in the true lyrical sense of 

ed word, was the most difficult of all 

tes ; and this persuasion, I am inclined 

lot without its effect upon the muse. 

though music, from first to last, never 

the evenings of our fishing expeditions, 
i^rwards added the exquisite playing 
iend, Mr Robert Plummer, to whom I 

very humble ' second flute,' yet this 
tmoat impossibility of song-writing so 

that, although during the interval we 
t a little, many years elapsed before a 

even thought o£ For the melancholy 
3 inserted in old Isaac Walton's other- 
LBcatory pastoral, Roiby had no relish, 
iB little. To his ear they sounded like 
ir, mawkish and meaningless, played 
wourite, ancient, impassioned melodies 
Ireland. When, therefore, at length, in 
aluoky theoiy, by means of which be 
essed with the notion that, of a perfect 
, and indeed every word, must exactly 
1 expression of each musical phrase of 
which it is written — when, therefore, 
of this Draconic theory, he adventured 
Bong, we may safely conclude that he 
im any preceding composition, for none 
5 we knew) for which he had one iota 
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"It was in tke year 1821 that the first Tishef't 
Garland was written, and, aa I remember the circum- 
Btances, they were these. — The spring of 1821 proved 
very uncertain and rough, even for the rude chmate of 
Northumberland. Seduced, however, by the prevalence 
for some few days of westerly and Bouth-westerly 
winds, with some sunshine, and a somewhat mild tem- 
perature of the air, we had, on the 28th of March, 
ventured over to the Coquet, to take our chance for a 
day's fly-fishing. On our arrival at Weldon Bridge in 
the evening, we fell in with Matthew Ferguson, au 
eiperieaced angler, then resident within a short dia- 
tanca of our quarters, and he agreed to join us next 
day, let the weather be what it might. Matthew 
faithfully ' kept tryst ;' and, as is often the case with 
precarious ventures, our day's sport turned out favour- 
ably, far beyond any anticipations which we either 
induced or had a right to indulge. The day proved 
to be a rude, boisterous, and changeable one in the 
extreme. The wind blew from the west all through, 
but in heavy gusts, with frequent lulls, moat of the 
blasts being accompanied with flying showers of sleet, 
or even snow. As the clouds passed, however, we 
had intervals of bright sunshine, under which the 
half-frozen flakes that stuck to our jackets absolutely 
glittered. The result of the day's work was a dish 
of trout, including three salmon-trout, such as for 
weight I have never seen equalled either before or 

" It will be readily conceived that, after a day's sport 
like this, those concerned returned borne h^hly pleased 
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with the reBult This little excitement led to other 
and to better conaequences. In a few days after our 
return home, I received a note from my companion, 
beggii^ me to call at his lodgings, as he had some- 
thing ' to show me.' On caUii^, I had the aatis&ction 
to find, fairly down npon paper, the first three stanzas 
of the first song of this series. I could not but per- 
ceive that the lines had that peculiar freslmees of spirit 
and natural simplicity which are best suited to such a 
subject ; and I urged the author to complete a work 
so auspiciously b^;un. The answer waa, that, like 
Dominie Sampson, he was fairly ' stickit,' and that, if 
finished they were to be, I must do it. The world has 
the result before it. Its first publicadon was, I believe, 
m^nly owing, however, to the praises of an old and 
mutual friend, the celebrated artist Bewick, who was 
himself a keen fisher, and to whom ' the Bard ' luckily 
showed the efiuaion. With the song the artist was so 
m^htily taken that he insisted on its publication, 
~-taid, by way of furthering a good work, made a loan of 
one of his own admirable vignettes to adorn it Thus 
tax all seemed to go on prosperously : but 

' The beBt-Iaid Bchemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley ! ' 

The author of ' The Lay of the Reedwater Minstrel ' 
had certainly dipped his fingers in printer's ink ; but 
of typography and typographers he knew nothing. 
Instead, therefore, of getting his 'garland' struck off by 
the best pressman and the best press that Newcastle 
oould produce, he trusted the whole to a journeyman 
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printer of whom he happened to know Bomething ; and 
a precioua afiair the two made of it The aong itself 
was, indeed, passably printed upon a broadsheet of 
middling paper ; but at the head stood something that 
resembled a blot rather than a tail-piece, much to the 
disoomposure of the nerrea of the artist, who bad no 
notion of seeing bis blocks handled afler this fashion, 
and who, I beheve, did not for a long time forgive the 
poet this piece of thougbtleBBuess. In spitfi of this 
mishap, bowerer, the song soon became popular with 
the admirers of this species of composition, and was, 
some few years after, reprinted as part of the series 
for the late Mr Emerson Chamley, the bookseller, at 
the press of Messrs Thomas and James Hodgson, 
Newcastle, through which all the earlier works of 
Bewick passed. 

" This Bong had the advantage, which most of the 
others also bad, of being written expressly for the tune 
to which it is sung, and to which it is adapted. As a 
sprightly air, 'The Miller o' Dron' was one of the 
prime favourites of the author ; and the spirit of ^ 
song, to a great extent, accords with it. Th« chorus 
was added by me, and readily adopted, maugre certmn 
criticisms, to which I never could attach much weight 
If a song, as is the case with this garland, be mani- 
festly the expression of the feelings of more than one 
person, why should not a chorus, if a good one, add to 
the general effect ] Of the extreme difficulty of bitting 
upon a good chorus I am well aware; but in such 
quests men must take their chance." — Mr Douhle- 
day-t MS& 
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Thus far Mr Doubleday. The following extract 
iVi/iwB that Hix l/Phite, a competent judge of this 
ioetty, estimates the song very highly ; — 
)st humorous and pleasing of these lyricH, 
Iso most pregnant with the spirit of poetry, 
ad iu the measures usually called short, 
long measure has beeu adopted, save in 
ie, the lines run somewhat hearily. Mr 
se bears some resemblance to the manner 
is conversation geuenJly flowed ; for some 
thoughts were uttered in few words, his 
ig more essentially lyrical than eloquent. 
refore inclined to look upon these efiiisions, 
the backgrouud the assistance the author 
omposii^ them, as the memorials of a mind 
wed with poetic fancy and feehug. Hence 
^at, if Eedesdale caa boast of the chaplet 
her in the ' Lay,' the same hand has culled 
for her uster, Coquet-dale, the leaves and 
bich will not speedily fade, 
t lightness runs through this lyric, which 
jt appropriate commencement to tlie series, 
ation being in the author's best manner. 
Tyne,' in stanza second, is MUton'a expres- 
I ' Vacation Exercise,' written by that great 
nineteenth year." — Mr While's JUSS. 



hyGod^le 



tlit Sfiiin't ffiaclanti. 



-"Tba HiUer d' DroD.~ 



AuLD Nature now reviv&d Beema, 

Cauld winter's blaata are fled ; 
And freely flow the sminy Btreams 

O'er Coquef^s pebbly bed. 
The mellow thrush, frae DewB-hill wood, 

Proclaima the dawn of day. 
And to the Coquette crystal flood 

The fisher wends his way. 



Then luck be to the angler lads, 

Luok to the rod and line ; 
Wi' mom'a firet beam we'll wade the stream. 

The night well wet wi' wine. 
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Nae mair well fish the coaly Tyne, 

Nae mair the oozy Team ; 
Nae mtdr well tiy the eedgy Pont, 

Or Derwent's woody etream ; 
But well awa' to Coqiiet-Bide, 

For Coquet bangB them a*; 
Whose winding streams sae sweetly glide 

By Brinkbum's bonny ha'. 

Then luck, &c 

And well prepare our limber gads, 

Lang hoes, and braw brass wheels; 
Well wile the trouties frae their hands, 

And soon fill a' our creels : 
Well catch them here, well catch them there, 

Wi' mennim, bait, an' flee; 
We'll thousands kill, wi' hook and hair, 

Tween Thirlmoor and the sea. 

Then luck, &c. 

At Weldon Brig there's vale o' wine, 

If ye hae coin i' pocket; 
If ye can thraw a heckle fine, 

There's wale o" trouts i' Coquet 
And we will quaff the bluid-red wine, 

Till Weldon's wa's shall reel ; 
We'll drink auoceas to hook and line. 

And a' wha bear the creeL 

Then luck. Has. 
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If ony dolt, our song that heare, 

Abuse the rod and fly. 
May he, to pay him for his jeers, 

" Have other fish to fiy ! " 
If ony witling dare to lash 

The lads wha make the east, 
May he, to pay him for his clash, 

Dance in a line at last ! 

Then luck, dsc. 

And 1 in all their angling bouts, 

On Coquet, T^e, or Reed, 
Whether for maidens or for trouta. 

May anglefs still succeed ! 
By Pont or Coquet, Tyne or Team, 

In sunshine or in rain. 
May fisher ne'er put foot in stream, 

Or hand in purse, in vain I 

Then luck, &c 

The sun is on the mountain ude. 

The daisy on the sod, 
The river sparkles in his pride, 

Then fishers take the rod. 
Since summer beams begin to dart, 

To streamy Weldon post. 
And he shall have the lightest heart. 

Whose creel shall weigh the moat. 

[chorus. 
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CHOnna. 
Then luck he to the angler lads, 

Luck to tlie rod and line ; 
Wi* mom's first beam well wade the si 
The night we'll wet wi' wine. 
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COQUET-SIDE, &e. 

" This song was origJDally written to be sung to (bi 
old Scottish dr of ' The Hows o' GleDorchie,' and wai 
for some years so sung, I have always considered it 
however, much better suited to that old Irish air t< 
which Moore has married his eiqiiisite lyric, ' The; 
may rail at this life.' It is an air of reckless enjoying 
nesa, (if I may be allowed such a tenn ;) and enjoying 
ness is the prevailing character of this sis-stanza*< 
sketch of a two days' expedition. — ' MeS periculo 
therefore I, after some consultation, ventured to sub 
stitute the IriBh tune for the Scottish one. I havi 
fi^uently heard the song sung to both, and the resul 
confirms my first impressions. 

"The occasion of this Garland being commenced wa 
the following : — My friend and I, to vary the scene 
little from the lower part of the river, liad gone up t 
Eothbuiy, from which, next morning, he was to fisl 
down to Weldon Bridge, whilst I proceeded upwardi 
as far as Shorperton, to fish back again to Bothburj 
covenanting to follow next day down to Weldon Bridgi 
Our success was chequered and various. It was abou 
the middle of the month of May, with a clear day an 
clear water, and a wind from the south-east. In th 
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wild and rough water, which characteriBes much of the 
Htream between Rothbury and Weldon, little was done; 
hilst, in the streams that alternate with flue pools 
itween Sharperton and Hepple Tower, I outwent all 
valry. Commencing a little before ten o'clock at 
iiarperton, and passing Halystane, (still venerated as 
le scene of the miraculous labours of St Paulinus,) 
ended, a little after two, below Hepple, and reached 
othbury about four o'clock with a full pannier. I 
rought with me exactly one hundred and three trout 
■ all aizes, none beii% very lai^ ; but I must have 
iptured many more, as, during the last hour, I put 
le smaller 67 back into tiie water, and only retained 
ich as caused me to take two out in order to get one 
ore into my creel. The next day totally turned the 
.bles. We had a. gentle breeze from the west, with 
temat« clouds and gleams of sultry heat I had 
>w to fish over that rough water which characterises 
le Coquet betwiitRothbuty and Crt^-end ; and, afler 
ducking, which I got from falling in the middle of a 
lep stream where I had hooked a heavy trout, I 
rived at Weldon Mill with not more than two dozen 
ih to show for my day's work; whilst my companion, 
ho was famed for his management of dear water, had 
large pannier two-thirds full. Such readers as are 
iquainted with the Coquet will perceive the Garland, 
o. II., which was commenced soon after, is a sort of 
)etical ex^geration of the proceedings of these two 
■entful days. With the whole varied scenery of this 
lautifiit river — 'from Thirlmoor to the sea' — the 
ird was well acquainted ; and of that, to the fly-fisher, 
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fine Bweep of water, which winds its course over beds 
of gravel from the vicinity of Harbottle down to the 
turn which the river takeB before it reaches Hepple, he 
was very fond. He had accordingly fished it over in 
imaginatdoQ ; and the irait of the excitement was the 
commencement of another Garland, of which the last 
three stanzas are mine. It was, I think, first printed 
on a broadsheet by Messrs Hodgson, and afterwards 
reprinted for our worthy and mutual friend, Mr 
Ghamley, as part of the series of ' Fishing Garlands,' 
to which his name is appended. 

" Whether the circumstances under which it was 
written may have had a peculiar charm for me, I 
cannot say ; but I have always deemed this second 
song superior to the first, and, in feet, one of the 
beat of the series. In this commendatory criticism I 
believe vocalists, at all events, will be inclined to bear 
me out. It goes trippingly to the voice of the singer, 
and the words tally with the tune throughout — a great 
virtue in a song," — Mr Doubleday's MSS. 

This opinion, it will be seen, does not exactly accord 
vrith that of Mr White. And 

" Who eheH decide when doctors disagree!' — 

" Another lyric of considerable merit. Though not 
equal to the first, a gentle vein of gaiety sparkles 
through it The author appears to have bestowed 
more labour on this piece than usual — not, however, 
with the most beneficial effect." — Mr Whilst MSS. 
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Tdii>— " Tbej mij Tsil it thU life." 



The lambs they are feeding on lonely Shilmore, 

And the breezes blow eoftly o'er dark Simoudside ; 
The birds they are lilting in ev'ry green bower, 

And the streamB of the Coquet now merrily glide. 
The primrose is blooming at Halyetane Well, 

And the bud 's on the saugh, and the bonny birk tree ; 
The moorcocks are calling round Harbottle Fell, 

And the anaw-wreaths are gane firae the CheTiot bo hie. 



The mist's on the mountfun, the dew's on the spray, 

And the lasue has kilted her coate to the knee j 
The shepherd he 's whistling o'er Barrabiim brae, 

And the sunbeams are glintin far over the sea ; 
Then we'll off to the Coquet, with hook, hair, and heckle. 

With our neat taper gads, and our well-belted creels, 
And far from the bustle and din o' Newcastle, 

Begin the campaign at the streams o' Linn-shiels. 
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The " Nimrod " may brag of his horns and his hounds, 

And of louping o'er hedges and ditches may rave ; 
But what'a all their clamour, their rides, and their rounds, 

Compar'd with the murmur of Coquet's clear wave ) 
And " Ramrod " may crack of his pointer so ataunch. 

And may tramp till he 'a weary o'er stubble and lea ; 
But what's all the fun of the dog and the gun, 

Compar'd with the " Lang-rod," and thrawing the flee } 



More big of our conquests than great Alexander, 

We'll rise to our sport with the morning's first beam ; 
Our creeb shall grow heavier as onward we wander, 

And levy large tribute from pool and from stream. 
We'll plunder the deeps, and the shallows we'll tax well. 

Till Sharperton, Hepple, and Thropton are past ; 
We'll halt near the Thrum for a dinner with Maxw^ 

But land at our old home of Weldon at last. 



Now Crag-end is past, and now Brinkbum is nearest. 

Now the green braes of Tod-atead, the pride of the vale, 
Then, hey ! for fam'd Weldon, to anglers the dearest, 

Old Weldon, whose cellars and streams never fail ; 
There we'll talk of our triumphs, and boast of our slaughter. 

How "we hook'd him, and play'd him, and kill'd him so fine ;" 
And the battles, so gloriously flnish'd in wat«r, 

Again and again we'll fight over in wine. 
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lok to the gad, and success to each friend on't ; 
'r of mine can have interest above, 
their line smoothly, nor soon see an end on% 
ourse be aa clear as tiie streams that they love ! 
et of life still spread glitt'ring before them, 
oys ever rise as the season draws nigh ; 
IS 'twill happen — miBfortnne comes o'er them, 
lay her dart &11 as light as their fly ! 
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THE AULD FISHER'S WELCOM 
10 COQUET-SIDE. 

" This eong was really, I believe, addressed to i 
old Mend of the author, and an ezperieace( 
yerj sktl^ fly-fiaher — the late Mr Thomas Sno 
formerly of Shotley Bridge, but for the greater p 
of his life resident in Newcastle, where he died 
years ago. He had accompanied Mr Hoiby upon 
than one excursion to the river Coquet in < 
times. The memory of pleasures past is said 
sometimes sweeter than the pleasures themselveB 
' The Auld Fisher's Welcome ' was intended tc 
sort of commemoration of a fishing bout in 
Mr Snowball took part, and which had occurrec 
years before. It took place at Hepple, whe 
farm of that name was in the occupation of tb 
Mr Wilson, whose guests the aiders were. 
Mr Snowball was an accomplished angler wil 
artificial fly I can myself bear testimony, 1 
more than once met him when fishing the 
Coquet, and having witnessed his success undei 
seemed to me rather adverse circumstances. 
fbats performed at Hepple on the occasion allu 
were, I believe, somewhat extraordinary even 
when fish were much more plentiful than thej 
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nf late. Seventeen dozen of trout were brought 
the produce of only ais or seven hours' labour ; 
ire they away from the house much more than 
either up or down the river. This was in the 
. of April, in a peculiarly dry and fine spring ; 
lother peculiarity was, that neither Mr Roxby 
is friend Snowball used any flies other than 
called by north country anglers, ' red ' and 
hackles. ' It was altogether a memorable as 
8 a singular affair, and ended in a joUification, 
course of which their host, who hod, it seems, 
s for antiquities, made a bowl of punch in a 
I urn which had been turned up by the plough 
time before upon the &rm, and, instead of a 
produced a ' calii ' or ' patera ' of some mixed 
found near the same spot, which they persuaded 
slves mi^t have been used by the Emperor 
18, or some other great potentate, for a similar 
ie, though not with the same beverage, 
bat this effusion possesses merit, I may assume, 
>s, without the imputation of arr<^ance, after 
; that it was printed by my accomplished and 
led friend, the lata Allan Cunningham, himself 
nirable lyric poet, in his collection of The Sot^ 
land. Mr Cunningham, in his reprint, omitted 
lorus, a sort of addition to which he had a 
d, but, I venture to think, not very well-founded 
I. To this song I contributed the last three 
, and also the chorus, which, however question- 
I taste, I have always felt to answer in singing 
a social table is the scene. As a composition. 
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the whole is perhaps more characteristic than | 
oaL"— Mr Doubledt^t IISS. 

" In this BODg the author holds out the right 
of fellowship to his frieud, asking the fovour o 
company once more to the braes of the Coquet 
topic is discuesed fairly, and with much spirit, v 
the hand of the poet in several Udcb is very evider 
Mr Whit^i JUSS. 
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Lae fished the Kale soe clear, 
eamB o' moBBy Reed, 
ad the Wansbeck an' the Wear, 
viot an' the Tweed ; 
ill tiy them ance agiun 
niouner btidh are fine, 
thraw the flee thegither yet, 
3 days o' lang syne. 



I's a drappie till our cheek, 

ain gad in our han' ; 

ikle tough, the heckle rough, 

oiatoh ua yet wha can ! 
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Tis mony years sin' iirat we met 

On Coquet'a bonny braea. 
An' mony a britber fisher's gane, 

An' clad in hia last dam ; 
An* wo maun follow wi' the lave. 

Grim Death he heuks us a', 
But well hae anither fishing bout 

Afore we're taen awa'. 

For gie's, 

For we are hale an' hearty balth, 

Tho' fi-oBty are our powa, ■ 
We still can guide our fishing graith, 

An', climb tho dykes and knowes ; 
We'll mount our creels an' grip our gada, 

An' tbraw a sweeping line, 
An' wo'U hae a plasb amang the lada, 

For the days o' lang syne. 

For gie'Sj 

Tho' Cheviot's top be froaty still, 

He's green belaw the knee, 
Sae don your plaid an' tak your gad. 

An' gang awa wi' me. 
Come busk your flees, my auld compeer, 

We're fidgin a' fd' fain j 
We've fish'd the Coquet mony a year, 

An we'll fiah her owxe again. 

For gie's^ 
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iward when we toddle back, 
i;ht begins to fit', 
a chiel maua tell his crack, 
irack aboon them a' — 
Ts are toona'd an' coggies wet, 
my loof in thine ; 
own we're guid at wat«r yet, 
I're little waree at wine. 

For gie'a, &c. 

ck how mony a creel we've fill'd, 

aony a line we've flung, 

ly a ged an' gawmon kill'd 

'8 when we were young ; 

: the callants a' look blue, 

ig auither tune ; 

iteezing aye o' what they'll do ; 

tell them what we've dune. 

OHOBUB. 

e's a drappie till our cheek, 
' ain gad in our han' ; 
tckle tough, the heckle rough, 
match uB yet wha can 1 



LI, Karth ISU. 
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THE AtJLD FISHER'S EAREWEEL. 



"The 'Fareweel to Coquet' arose, pertinently enongl 
out of a couple of days of piscatory ill-luck. Tb 
author and I, accompanied, as I remember it, by 01: 
mutual friend, Mr Robert Plummer, had gone ove 
rather late in the fly-fishing season, to Weldon Brid^ 
Tor some especial reason or other, which I have no 
forgotten, we particularly wished to bring home a credi 
able assortment of trout ; but in this, for once, fortur 
was resolved to disappoint ua. Both weather and wati 
were remarkably fine— that is to say, clear; but i 
other respects, the aspect of affairs was by no meat 
such as to lead us to anticipate the want of spo: 
which we experienced. Whether it was that the fi£ 
had at this moment become lairly gorged with tl 
natural fiy, which was now very plentiful, I canni 
pretend to say ; but the result was, that two days ' 
really laborious fishing produced very meagre return 
Poete are generally of the sanguine temperament, ar 
bear disappointment badly ; so it was here. O1 
friend was inclined to lay the whole blame upon tl 
river. Coquet, he owned, was, past a doubt, once 
trout-stream ' of the first water ; ' but now, he insisti 
upon it, she was so ' be-netted ' and ' be-night-Iine< 
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and ' be-leistered ' and ' be-limed ' — in short, so be- 
devilled, as not to b« worth an angler's trouble-! To 
f^oquet he was accordingly prepared now to bid adieu ! 
at this, we told him, we might possibly believe when 
J saw the parting words in verse, but certainly not 
itil then. It seems that this idea had dwelt in the 
vast of the disappointed man ; for although he soon 
ecovered that Coquet was, in fisher's phrase, 'a petted 
iter' — that is to say, a river of which the inhabitants 
e at times unaccountably and capriciously shy — yet, 
my agreeable surprise, he, many mouths after, laid 
ifore me the commencing stanzas of the ' Fareweel.* 
could not but be forcibly struck with the simple 
;thos of the lines, and earnestly urged their comple- 
m by him who had begun so well ; but was met by 
e usual objection — ' He could b^n, but he couldna 
lug her tull a focus ! ' — as if it followed as a matter 
course that I should reverse the order of this 
rangement There was no help for it, however ; and 
erefore, having suggested a shght alteration in the 
ird stanza, which was adopted, I, with much fear and 
ambling, added the three concluding stanzas, nearly 
they stand in the printed song. 
" I believe universal opinion runs in £h,vour of the 
^areweel to Coquet' as the best of the entire series, 
id in that judgment I willingly acquiescei It always 
emed to me to be the most natural and equable in 
^le ; and it embodies a simple pathos that never 
ils of its effect upon the heart. The right chord is 
ruck from the banning, and that must be a callous 
nl that Mis to respond. Another good quality it 
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has, which all Bonga do not possess ; and that is, i 
' sings ' exceedingly welL I may perhaps be allowe' 
to mention, that Mr Roiby's first intention was t 
have had it sung to the well-known Scotch air c 
' John Anderson, my Joe ; ' but against this I pre 
tested from the first. The difBculty was to find a tun 
more suitable ; and it was not until after many cor 
saltations that the Irish melody of ' Grammachret 
was adopted. It is, no doubt, somewhat too stately i 
its flow for words so simple, but still it is probably th 
best that could be found. Those who have had th 
luck to bear it aung to this air by Mr Edward Trail 
the now well-known painter of landscape, who, in h; 
search after the picturesque, sometimes joined ov 
fishing parties, will, I know, be of this opinion." — id 
Doubleda^S MSS. 

"This is probably the finest and most beauti^l < 
the whole series, bearing the impress of the author 
heart on every stanza. I look upon it as a gem of tt 
purest water, and of itself almost sufficient to preserv 
the writer's name from obhvion. In its eamestnei 
lies its great eharm. The words ' dimly hear,' in tb 
latter part of the third stanza, may not be critical! 
correct, but poetically they are so ; and whoever carj 
at the expression, I shall listen to him patiently, if I 
will first pen a lyric superior to the following." — JU 
WhUe'a MSS. 
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Comb bring to me my limber gad 

I've fish'd wi' mony a year, 
An' let me hae my weel-wom creel, 

An' a' my fishing gear ; 
The sun-beamH glint on Linden-Ea', 

The breeze cornea frae the west. 
An' lovely looka tlie gowden mom 

On th' Btreams that I like best 



I've thrawn the flee thae dxty year, 

Ay, aisty year and mair. 
An' mony a speckled troutie kill'd 

Wi' heckle, heuk, an' hair ; 
An' now I'm auld an' feeble grown. 

My locks are like the snaw ; 
Bat I'll gang agtun to Coquet^de, 

An* tak' a fareweel thraw. 
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Coquet ! in my youthfu' days 

Thy river sweetly ran. 
An" Bweetly down thy woody braea 

The bonnie birdies sang ; 
But streams may rin, an' birds may sing, 

Sma' joy they bring to me. 
The blithesome stnuiie I dimly hear, 

The streama I dimly see. 



But, ance again, the weel-kenn'd sonuds 

My minutes shall beguile. 
An' glistering in the airly sun 

I'll see thy waters smile : 
An' sorrow shall forget his sigh,' 

An' age forget his padn, 
An' ance mair, by sweet Coquet-side, 

My heart be young again. 



Ance mfur 111 touch, wi' gleesome foot^ 

Thy waters clear and cold ; 
Ance mair 111 cheat the gleg-e'ed trout. 

An' wile him frae his hold ; 
Ance mair, at Weldon's Menly door, 

111 wind my tackle up. 
An" drink "Success to Coquetrside," 

Tbo' a tear &.' in the cup. 
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then fareweel ! — dear Coquet-side ! 
ye gaily may thou rin, 
lead iby waters eparkling on, 
n' dash frae linn to linn ; 
he be the mutdc o' thy streams 
^' banks, thro' afterdays, 
blithe be every fisher's heart 
hall ever tread thy braes ! 
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"THE COQUET FOE EVER!" 

*' It was one of the peculiaritiea of the tempera- 
ment of the late Mr Eoxby that it revolted from 
dwelling long on melancholy themes. Like Dr John- 
son, I daresay he never could bear to read King Lear 
a second time. In fact, there was mixed with 
his blood that perilous 'black drop' that so weighs 
upon the heart, and so embitters the best days of 
many men of sensibility. When, therefore, be once 
let out, in a sort of pet, that the next fishing 
song (if ever there were one) should be to some 
' merry dump,' I began to see that he bad a secret 
grudge against the critics, and that the laudation 
which they had given the last had cut two ways. No 
man could better appreciate the pathetic in com- 
position thtm he ; but at bottom he had no lasting 
love for it, and it was manifest that he had rather 
this laudation had fallen to the lot of some other 
of the fotu-. Besides, it carried along with it this 
awkward implication, that 

' nothing in Ub fishing 
Became bim like the leKving oft.' 
And, to an ardent votary of the angle, this is but a 
left-handed compliment Accordingly, when, for the 
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[ perused Bome of the Htanzas of tlie eflusiou 
I No. y. in the eeriea, I could not but see 
luse for once had been possessed by tbe 
ontradiction. Neither vbb the tune to 
y were appended of better omen ; for, 
IS we might, she came only limpingly. I 
1 gnilty to the last three verses, which, 
'ere written invitd Minertd. The song to 
ways unsatisiactory : I do not know that 
V than one passable stanza, if it contains 
If it does, I leave it to the reader to 
■Mr Doubledayt JUSS. 

llowing is scarcely equal in merit to several 
31^ Its author had not experienced tlie 
ulse very strongly when he penned it" — 
iMSS. 
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1 HAVE suog thee, clear Coquet — I'll sing thee again. 
From Harden's bleak fell to the deep-rolling main, 
And the Alwine and Wreigh in the Garland ehall shine, 
For they mii, lovely river, their waters wi' thine. 
In my youth I have danced on your bonny green braes 
In my old age I think on these dear happy days ; 
In your streams I have angled, and caught the scaled tr 
And your streams they shall hve, tho' their beds shou'd run 
Chobus — And your atreams, i 

I will sing of the Coquet, the dearest of themes. 
The haunt of the fisher, the first of a' streams ; 
There's nane like the Coquet in a' the king's land, 
From the clifis of famed Dover to North Britain's strand 
The Coquet for ever, the Coquet for aye! 
The Woodhall and Weldon, and Felton so gay ! 
And Brinkbum and Linden, wi' a' their sweet pride ! 
For they add to the beautiea of dear Coquetr«ide. 
For they, ifec. 
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The fishers for ever, the fishere for aye ! 
The summer is coming, cold winter's away : 
Come, lads, don your jackets, get ready your creels. 
Your hooks and your heckles, your gads and their wheels ; 
There's nought at Newcastle but tumult and noise. 
There's health at the Coquet, and fishing's oalm joys ; 
And a thousand dear prospects wUl gladden our e'e 
When wading the water and thrawing the flee. 

When wading, &c. 

The fishers for ever, the fishers for aye ! 

Oh 1 who Uke the lads o' the creel shall be gay 1 

If variety 's charming, then fishing 's the best. 

Each turn and each stream has its difierent zest. 

The gale when it blows, and the sua when he smiles, 

And the clouds when they frown, help a fisherman's wiles. 

He meets a fresh flower every step of his way — 

The fishers for ever, the fishers for aye ! 

The fishers, &c. 

Oh ! how should a fisherman ever be old? 
There's wrinkles in glory, there's wrinkles in gold ; 
Aad Love has his sorrows as well as his joys. 
And Power is made up but of ghtter and noise ; 
Such gewgaws as tliese let the fisherman scorn — 
He's glorious at night, and light-hearted at mora ; 
With a cheek full of health, be it hot, be it cold. 
Oh ! how shoiUd a fisherman ever be old ) 

Oh ! how, &c. 
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The Coquet for ever ! the Coquet for aye ! 
The Coquet, the king o' the stream an' the brae, 
Frae his high mountain throne to his bed ia the sea, 
Oh ! where shall we find such a river as be 1 
Then blessings be on him, and lang may he glide. 
The fisherman's home, and the fisherman's pride ; 
From Harden's green hill to old Warkworth sae grey — 
The Coquet for ever ! the Coquet for aye ! 

The Coquet, Ac 
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THE FISHER'S CALL 

" There is no joint authorship here, as the poeti- 
cal reader will easily discover without the aid of 
initials appended. In fact, these Terses — for a song 
it is not — were written for one of Mr Alaric Watte" 
Annual Soitventrt, and were never seen by Mr Eoiby 
until they appeared there. They were composed to 
suit the market of Cockaigne, and were made part of 
the Coquet-dale series — not without romonstrance on 
my part — by my late worthy friend, the late Mr 
Charnley, in order to fill up the hiatus which (I know 
not whyj occurred at this time in the composition of 
the Fishers' Garlands. As it is there, there let it 
stand, for the pure sake of the contrast" — J/r Donne- 
day's MSS. 

"This song was written by Mr Thomas Doubleday; 
and it is worthy of a place here, to show the freedom 
of his hand. It is perhaps deficient in sentiment — its 
chief merit consisting in happy allusions to a variety 
of picturesque objects." — Mr WkU^s MSS. 
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The thorn is in the bud. 

The palm is in the bloesom. 
The primrose, in the shade, 

Unfolds her dewy bosom ; 
Sweet Coquet "a purling clear, 

And summer music making ; 
The trout has left his lair. 

Then waken, fishers, waken ! 

The laverock's in the sky, 

And on the heath the plover, 
The bee upon the thyme. 

The swallow skimming over ; 
The farmer walks the field. 

The seed he's casting steady ; 
The breeze is blowing west, 

Be ready, fishers, ready ! 

The violet's in her prime, 
And Apnl is the weather ; 

The partridge ou the wing. 
The muireock in the heather ; 
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The sun's upon the pool, 

His mornin' radiance wasting, 

It's glittering like the gold. 
Oh hasten, fishers, hasten ! 

The Pelton lads are up, 

They're lookin' to their l^ckle ; 
The sawmon's in the stream. 

And killing is the hackle. 
If there's a feat to do, 

'Tis Weldon boys should do it ; 
Then up an' rig your gads, 

And to it, fisherB, to it ! 
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THE OLD FISHER'S CHALLENGE. 

" Aboot the following song there ie nothing wort 
to be noted, unless it be the circumstance that oci 
aioned its composition. When I first saw Coquet-da 
in 1805, to Newcastle anglers, generally speaking, 
was a. sort of terra ineognita. To the Alnwi 
' brethren of the angle,' who are much nearer, 
afforded now and then a day or two of surpassi 
qwrt ; but, save and except by one or two old, ex] 
rienced, and choice spirits, it was then very rart 
visited from Newcastle for the purpose of fly-fishii 
or any other description of angling. Circumstauc 
however, happened gradually to combine to render t 
Coquet more and more talked of; and when m( 
talied of, it became as an angling stream mc 
feshtonable. As those who went rarely foiled to bri 
home with them, besides trout, very well-coloured a 
attractive narrativea of the piscatory feats perform 
there, all this boasting begot in time a kind of fan 
which, in its turn, became the cause of more boastii 
until Coquet and its Sabers attained a sort of repu: 
tion by no means to be sneezed at. Reputation, th 
say, invariably begets envy, and envy rivalry. Tl: 
thiB was the case, even here, I shall not say ; but 
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I time a Bensation in the piscatory world was created 
the receipt of a challenge from North Shields, 
Ireseed to the fiahii^ community in general, but to 
fly-fishing community of Newcastle in particular, 
ned in all formality, and enacting deposit of stakes 
1 election of umpires, with all the other parapher- 
ia of wager, to be decided within a certain month on 
river Coquet, by two champions on each side ; the 
ilt of which was to be the placing of the piscatoiy 
sath upon the head of Shields or Newcastle, as the 
at might be. The North Shields champions, on 
i startling occasion, were the late Lieutenant Guthrie, 
J., and the Rev. Mr Mark, at that time Curate of 
lemouth, two first-rate anglers, and to both of whom 
Coquet was perfectly well known. Like many 
er 'wagers of battle,' this affeir, however, eventually 
led in smoke. So many preliminaries were to be 
led that they never came to a settlement ; and, in 
opinion of some, neither party was very ansious to 
ive at that stt^ of the business, inasmuch as every 
puted point involved a dinner. I, for my part, 
tig desirous of getting some good out of it, had 
along urged Mr Rozby to make a song about it ; 
I he, in no good humour to have his supremacy thus 
liled, always answered, 'Win the wager first, and 
te the sang after ' — a position of which there was 
disputii^ the reasonableness. At last, in a fit of 
fulness, 1 struck out a rough copy of the lines 
ich now stand as No. Vll. in the Heries, hoping 
t my old friend would rewrite, alter, or adopt them. 
is, however, he never did, nor ever would do ; and 
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in consequence, aome time afterwards, a song being 
wanted, Mr Charnley, to end all controTersy, printed 
them with my initials appended, after they were cor- 
rected by myself. Siich is their somewhat un 
tory history, which reminds one a little of the ' 
of Cahguta after his expedition to pick shells 
sea-shore." — Mr DoubUdt^t M8S. 

" This ia another from Mr Doubleday's pen. 
is more life in it than in the former one ; still 
not surpass those in which Mr Eoxby put fi 
strength."— Jtfr Whilst MSS. 
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! LET it be in April-tide, 

But one of April's best, 
A momin' that aeems made o* May, 

In dews an' sunshine drest ; 
Frae off the crags o' Simonside, 

Let the fresh breezes blaw, 
And let auld Cheviot's aides be green, 

Albeit his bead be snaw. 

Chobds — Frae off the crags, ic. 

Let the stream glitter i' the sun ; 

The ourl be on the pool, 
The rash gale rufQiu' aye ite &ce 

Aneath the alders cool ; 
Or if the spring will have her clouds. 

Then let them pass me soon j 
Or, if they tak' a thought and stay, 

Then let it be at noon. 

Or if the springs &c. 
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! freshly from hia mountain holds 

Comes down the rapid Tyne ; 
But Coquet's Btill the stream o' streams, 

So let her still be mine ; 
There's mony a eawmon lies in Tweed, 

An" mony a trout in Till ; 
But Coquet — Coquet aye for me, 

If I may have my will. 

There's mony a sawmon. 

Let it he " stream an" stream about ;" 

Or if that may-na be. 
Take off old Coquet where ye like, 

From Thirlmoor to the sea ; 
But leave to me the streams I love — 

The streams that know my hand. 
An' "weight to weight" with the best he 

That's in Northumberland. 

But leave to me, &c. 

Let me begin at Brinkburn's stream, 

Fast by the ruins grey, 
An' end at bonny Ely-haugh, 

Just wi' the endin' day. 
My foremost flee, the heckle red — 

My tried rod springin' free ; 
An' " creel to creel " wi' ony man 

In a' the north countrie I 
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CHOBUe, 

est flee, the heckle red — 
d rod spriuging free ; 
1 to creel " wi' ony man 
e north countrie ! 
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THE OLD ANGLER'S TRIUMPH. 

" If it be true that, in order to insure lyrical perfec- 
tion, the words ought to accord exactly and fully with 
the spirit and expression of the music to which they are 
wedded, then has the following compositioB one claim, 
at least, upon its readers' kind indulgence. It was 
written by me at Middleton, in Teesdale, whither con- 
aiderationa of health and recreation had led me to 
sojourn for a few weeks. When not in full occupation, 
it has ofl:en happened to me t« be hamtted, as it were, 
by the spirit of some favourite tune, for two or three 
days together. Such was the case here. A deluge of 
rain had imprisoned me in the house, and the strange, 
wild, exulting rant, to which the following stanzas are 
tacked, had got into my head, I knew not how, and 
would not be got out again. Under these odd cir- 
cumstances, it occurred to me that, if I could, in self- 
defence, compose a ' Fishing Song ' in accordance with 
such an wr, it would stand in pleasant relief when 
compared with its more grave and sober predecessors. 
The attempt was made ; and I thought well enou^ 
of what I had done to send it by post to Mr Roiby, 
desiring him either to throw it into the fire or to niake 
a better of it, as might seem most meet in his own eyes. 
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y return, I found that it had sorted exactly with 
unour. He had made variouB verbal alterations, 
of which heightened the drollery, whilst they 
ived the peculiar phraseology, and he at once 
nted to the publication of the song, or rather 
as part of the series. With the majority, who 
; reckless gaiety to seutiment of any kind, I 
e this composition was long a favourite. With 
lore judicious it will pass for what it is worth." — 
hubledayU MSS. 

un, frolic, and playfdnraa pervade this efiiiaion. 
jase is wonderful with which many of the 'short 
I come tripping in after each other." — Mr White't 
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At Shilmore they're guid at the meimin 

At Felton they're guid at the flee ; 
Lang Rothbury's streams for the brandli 

But Weldon, old Weldon for me ! 
The Sharperton codgers are cunniii' ; 

At Thropton they're guid at a thraw : 
But up wi' the bonnie red heckle— 

The heckle that tackled them a' 1 

Chobus — But u] 

The black-flee is guid when it's airly ; 

The May-flee is deadly in spring ; 
The midge-flee may do iu fair weather; 

For foul, sawmon-roe is the king ; 
But let it be late or be early. 

The water be drumly or sma'. 
Still up wi' the bonnie red heckle — 

The heckle that tackled them a' ! 

Still u] 
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esh'd for a wager, 
Y were trollin' like mad, 
akulkers in Jvily 
or what could be had ; 
im wi' hie pannier, 
aun gie them the wa' ! 
the honnie red heckle — 
t taokled tbem a' ! 

Till they, kc. 

hay went out in the gloamin', 
got up wi' the lark ; 
a net i' the mornin', 
laid traps i' the dark : 
meshin' and threshin' ! 
itrary to law ; 
B bounie red heckle — 
\, tackled them a' I 

Still it's up, 4c. 



ij brag o' 
whitlinB the Till, 
e pools o' Reed water, 
e top o' them still : 
>ad brimmin' glasses, 
itand in a raw, 
he bonnie red heckle, 
; tackled them a' ! 

An' — Succesa, ic. 
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There's wine i' the cellaja o' Weldon, 

If ye ken the turn o' the key ; 
There's bonnie braw lassee o' Coquet, 

If ye ken the blink o" their e'e ; 
There's braw yellow trouts up at Brinkl 

If ye ken the place where to thraw ; 
So here's to the bonoie red heckle — 

The heckle that tackled them a* ! 

CHORUS. 

So here's to the bonnie red heckle — 
The heckle that tackled them a' ! 
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THE FISHER'S INTITATION 



HIS FRIEND IH NEWCiSTLE. 

'This song was, I believe, commenced and written 
in 1831, after the contested election for Northumber- 
land, in which I threw away both money and time 
that I could ill spare. It was a sort of commemora- 
tion of one of the last very pleasant and successful 
visits which we paid to ' our old home of Weldon.* 
We went over (or at least 1 did) to get rid of the 
aaraas, worry, and empty shoutings, which were fo- 
reign to the disposition of both. The weather was not 
luch as could be called Eavourable for fishing with the 
irtificial fly, but it was fine. Clear-water fishing was 
ilways Rosby's /orte; and his fiivourite motto was 'fine 
md far off.' Here, where so much depended on a 
beautifully thrown line, he was always pre-eminent; 
uid he was so on this occasion. We were in the 
mood to esert ourselves; and we did bo, through 
:he best part of four days, with a success that, even 
hen, I deemed rather surprising. The song hits off, 
lappily enoi^h, the feeling of that time. It has a 
lort of vive la bagatelle ! humour about it which most 
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men have experienced some time in their liv 
■which all sportsmen, whether in the stream or 
moor, will recognise. The latter and more aent 
verses are from my pen. I believe this is one t 
lyrics that has been most oiten sung. This d 
Gurprise me. It ia fairly well fitted to its aJ 
tliat air is so admirable that it will cany ai 
through." — Jfr Jhubleday'e XSS. 

" An excellent Garland, in which there is mon 
ledge of the world revealed by a few glanci 
many who claimed some acquaintance with Mi 
would be inclined to believe. It is, however, t 
own, and portions are done in his best manner, 
observations in the latter stanzas linger on our i 
like proverbs, that reach the centre of mora 
Hence it is that, to the true poet, all things are 
the sun at noonday ; and to the mirror of his s 
indebted for reflecting them back again upo 
kind."— Jfr White'* MSS. 
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The snawB are gane frae haugh and hill. 

An' Coquet'e streams rin merrily ; 
An' mony a troutie we will kill, 

If thouTl but gang an flali wi' me ; 
I'tc bought a creel, I've bought a gad. 

Brass wheel an' line, and taclde rare ; 
Well wile the ske^;ar frae his haud, 

An' pou him out wi' heuk and hair. 



I saw twa fishers frae Linaheela, 

This verra day they spak wi' me, 
But Thursday gane they fill'd their creeb, 

The trouts they lap sa eydently. 
The pools are ghtterin' i' th' beam — 

The primrose blooms at Brinkbum Ha'; 
The sawmon's lyin' in the stream ; 

The westlin breezes saftly blaw. 
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The laverock 'b liltin' i' the aky, 

And hails the gentle genial epring ; 
A' nature now is rife o' joy, 

An' hill an' glen wi' music ring ; 
Then grip thy gad, and don thy creel ; 

For ilka thing there's time an' tide ; 
Thraw beuks an" bizz'nesa to the deil, 

An' gang ava' U> Coquet-^de. 



" A penny saved 'a a penny got," 

An' penny greed aft-mak'a the man 
An' aye it seems to he our lot 

To toil for gear, do nhat we can. 
Some end as puir as they began ; 

Some dee pufH up wi' worthless pric 
But, rich or puir, " life's hut a span "— 

An' well ergoy't at Coquet-side. 



There's mony a ane has siller ore, 

That finds it downa make him smile 
There's mony a ane has gowden store, 

Wha wears a heavy heart the while. 
It's guid, sometimes, to stay an' toil ; 

It's guid, sometimes, to wander free 
Folk loup the dyke when there 's nae s 

Sae aff to Coquet-aide wi* ma 
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A man may glow'r in mony a beuk, 

Aa' after a' may end, an ass ; 
A man may have a hidin' neuk, 

An' yet be twin'd o' a' his brass ; 
A man may win a tocher'd laas, 

An' find Iier but a cankei'd bride ; 
It's da£n' gars the warld pass — 

Sae up an' atf to CoqueWde. 



arcABTt^. Ajrti 1833. 
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THE AULD FISHER'S LAST WISH. 



" Betvehh the date of the publication of the las' 
land and that of the present occurs an interval of 
yeara. During that interval it was my impr 
thatj as far as we were concerned, the publicati 
these trifles had ceased for ever. Their origi 
having then passed that period of life which fa 
persons have designated ' the grand climacteric,' 
not only to lose his elasticity of spirit, but to e 
ence the physical deficiencies of old age. We 
occasionally sought the banks of our much- 
Coquet, but not with the same zest as heretofore, 
companion could no longer enjoy the sport as wi 
wont. His strength no longer enabled him, wi 
great iatigue, to 

' Climb the dj-kee an" knowes ; ' 

and a contraction of the sinews of the seoonc 
third fingers of the right hand, though it did no 
vent his using a pen, would not permit him, in s( 
all devices, to wield a fly-rod for any length of 
without great pain and suffering. These draw 
gradually made that which was before only pleasv 
become tiresome and unsatiafactory ; and the bai 
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the Coquet gradually ceased to attract to them the old 
man, who felt he could no longer, as formerly, enjoy 
them. ReminiscenceB took the place of realities. The 
memory supplied a faint copy of pleasures now no 
otherwise to be attained, and the ideal gradually 
usurped the Unctions of the real Coquet. 

" Circumstances had also combined to estrauge me 
from the sports and pastimes of earlier years. In 1 830 
the pressure of events brought about that general call 
for a reformation of the political institutions of the 
country which produced the Eeform Act of 1832, and 
has more or less agitated the surface of society ever 
since that time. This spirit awoke into action many 
men who had hitherto only been spectators of the 
party wranglings which are generally termed 'politics,' 
in which they were unable to feel any interest. It was 
now hoped by such men that the nation was about to 
shake off the apathy that had so long disgraced it ; that 
patriotism was once more beginning to take the place 
of selfishness, and moral enlightenment of shortsighted 
worldliness. That they were mistaken in their esti- 
mate of the motives of many around them was perhaps 
more of a misfortune than a fault The error, at all 
events, was on the better side of human nature ; and 
thus Ikr, we may assume, not a subject either for 
shame or for r^;ret. It induced, however, many to 
leave reahties in order to pursue shadows — myself 
amongst the rest. I had hitherto, from my earliest 
youth, been a worshipper of nature and of poetry, and, 
as far as my occupation permitted, an ardent student 
and a general lover of literature and science. These 
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now, for a time, vere whelmed beaeath those political 
surges which overswept everything. I only allude to 
these things to explain that which aeema to call for 
explanation — not from any love of the topic. 

"In 1S41, a new and somewhat serious 'chang 
came over the spirit of my dream.' My life, thiia faj 
had been tolerably free from those reverses whic 
throw dark shadows upon the current of existence, a 
make it flow cold and benighted, until it is lost in tha 
final cloud of oblivion which closes over the greatoE 
and the smallest of this earth. It now pleased heave: 
to ' try me with afQiction,' and at a time when such 
trial is felt to he most severe — that is to say, when w 
have fallen into ' the sere and yeUow leaf.' but whUs 
we still have a family depending upon our exertions 
The blow was sudden, unexpected, and in its owi 
nature impossible to he foreseen, being the aCt of ; 
foreign government It involved in more or less o 
mishap some hundreds of British subjects, who wer 
thus, by this unprecedented interference with the cours 
of commerce, made to suffer a loss which ought ti 
have fallen on foreigners. Its nature was such thai 
even when the whole truth came to be known, an; 
honourable evasion of its effects was impossible. Fur 
ther detail would be useless and irrelevant Suffice i 
to say, that it now became my duty to apply myseli 
not only to such humble but virtuous employments a 
might enable me to maintain those still dependen 
upon me, but to such occupations as might help Stil 
to secure for me that equanimity, of which contin\ie< 
activity under depressing circumstances is the bes 
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;, These I partly found in literature, which, 
:ed in youth aa an amusement, in age became a 
e. The acquisition of wealth had never been a 

with me, aa with some men ; nor had I ever 
its possession by others ; and I now found that 
sell for me that it had been thus. I could still 
lively interest in pursuits which had afforded so 
early and innocent pleasure ; and to the Gar- 
f a former day I sometimes turned with satisfec- 
id even delight. 1 believe the song which follows 
good deal prompted by the air to which it is 
led, and wbich I had known from very child- 

I never saw it in any collection ; and I have 
een inclined to set it down as one of those few 
smarkable for powerful, original expression, 
are to be found, preserved by tradition, in the 
of England, but which have escaped the colleo- 
■ ancient ballad music. Be that as it may, it 
ir lived in my memory ; and in the lines which 
[ only translated the language of music Into that 
Is. 

m after the song was thrown off, my old &iend 
ing to call upon me, I read it to him ; and the 
a it escited in him proved that I had touched a 
ord. The result was that it was published as a 
lation of the former series. I acceded to this, 
er pressed this, partly irom a fiunt hope that in 
w there might be a resuscitation of former feel- 
id former powers. In this, however, I was die- 
ted. That spring and elasticity of spirit, which 
ssential to lyrical efforts, were now gone ; and in 
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such rhyming attempts as he afterwards made, (one of 
which IB printed io the Appendix,) T saw sometimeB 
that years had injured even his ear for the melody of 
verse, aad that he fell into rhythmical lapses, &om which 
his earlier compositions were perfectly free. Si 
destroyer is Time ! and so transient is humati &cu 
—Mr Doubkdafs MSS. 

" I have elsewhere made special allusion to 
beautiful lyric. Old age briuga its frailty ; and 
then, when we recall the past, with all its cro^ 
associations, that a vacuity of heart is experit 
Still, the cords of our affection being unloosed, o 
that interested us in early life will appear radiani 
the sun (hat shone upon them at that period had 
since set Again, if the symptoms of declining 1 
render it doubtful whether we ever may revia 
scenes of youth, they become doubly dear to us 
this impression is briefly but esquisitcly dclineal 
the following stanzas. These remarks are, of c 
meant to apply to those who have lived in the coi 
and are acquainted with scenery similar to th 
faithfully described by the author." — Mr Whites 
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I grey, and green tlie brae, the wind ia frae the wast ; 
ale the enaw-white clouds are drivin' light and &et ; 
a ia gliutin' forth, owre hill, and dell, au' plain ; 
B streams are glittrin', as they ria Iras muir to nuun. 



Wood the mavis sings beside her birken nest ; 
B the laverock spiinga npon his breezy quest ; 
I'e, aboon the craigs, the glead is high in air, 
Dt Brinkburn's shadowed chffthe foi lies in his lair. 



it merry ThriBtleyhaugh the new-mawn hay to win ; 
les at Todfltead-shaw are bringing hinny in ; 
hey loup iu ilka stream, tlie bird 's on ilka tree ; 
tside is Coquet still — but there's nae place for me. 
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My sun is eet, my eyne are wet, cauld poortith now is mine ; 
Nae mair 111 range by Coquet-side, and thraw the | ' 
Nae mair 111 see her bounie streams in spring-bright 
Save in the dream that atira the heart when the wes 



Oh ! were my limbs as ance they were, to jink aero 
And were my heart as light again, as sometime it 1: 
And conld my fortunes blink again, afi erst when yt 
Then Coquet — hap what might beside^we'd no be 



Or had I but the cushat's wii^ where'er I list to fl 
And wi' a wish, migjit weud my way owre hill, an' 
'Tis there I'd fauld that weary wing, there gaae mj 
Content to see thee ance again^then sleep beride t 



NiwURLi, Mas 1> IMI- 
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lULD AND YOUNG. 

Qg Bong was written to in^irit, as it 
companion, to accompany me as &r as 
1 order to see that portion of the South 
jipeditJon was made in the height of 
e time, I think, in July — and was less 
: angling than to Tiew the streams and 
We got a few trout, and I never saw 
line again. It turned out, alas ! to be 
our fields.' Sic tramif gloria." — Mr 
(SS. 

ric, though rather unequal in its struc- 
ea showing a slight halt in the senti- 
he reader cannot be mistaken in other 
ng ample proof of tte ' maister's hand.' " 
MSS. 
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It's Mayday fiiia — the wala o' days — 

The westliu wind blaws eaft an' free, 
Far i' the sky, their notes o' joy 

The lav'rock quire are liltin' hia 
Hear them ye may — ye cannot see ! 

The dew-drap Bparkles on the thorn; 
And Kature says t« ear and e'e 

" This is' — my boy — " a aimmer's mom.' 



Bound Shilhope Law young Got^uet's strean 

A half-grown syke — is wimplin' wild ; 
She bids " guid mom " to Barra Bum, 

Like child foi^th'rin* in wi' child. 
'Mang Rowhope Craigs the winds, beguil'd, 

An angry speat send down the vale ; 
And owre the linn, vi' bickerin' din, 

She's foamin' like the heady ale 1 
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1 HarbotUe's auld castle W, 
aug the cli& she boils amaia ; 
ifted rock to woody shaw ; 
a stalwart craig to auld grey stane. 
. speedin' hameward, alie is gane 
t lanely Hepple's ruin'd peel; 
rha begins aboou the whins, 
Flottertou may load his creel 



la climb the brent hillside, 
ere stripling Coquet first is seen ; 
3 'neath the Bell-rig^ shadow wide, 
I dlly sheep lie down at e'en : 
la climb the knowes, sae green, 
ere round "the bend " the river stea 
lere she wars, amang the scaurs, 
r weary way to rough Linn-shiels. 



ve can toddle, fit by fit, 

Brinkbum where the breeze bits fine ; 

,uld man's nae sae crazy yet^ 

t be can thraw a winsome line. 

here we fail, we'se no repine : 

len smelts are eydent, trouts are shy ; 

i' th' slack, by the dam-back, 

I'se maybe raise a grilse forbye ! 
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It's ill the mountain-side to apiel, 

When anoe the knees begin to tail ; 
When ance the anaws o' age we feel, 

It's ill to thole the mountain gale, 
"Slaw wark maks sicker" 's an auld tale! 

Where'er they loup we'll tak" our stanc 
Ad' thou sh^ say, lad, mony a day, 

" It's weel to ken — the maJBter'a hand.' 



Nevcastle, Mof 1, isia. 
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'ere writtfin, for the most 
i angular and very fine air 
and the expression of which 
y. It is included in most 
>dy, and is doubtless an old 
t esquiaite mixture of satire 
g, comedy the most pleaaii^ 

most appropriate and beaii- 
! — where it is given under its 
le bonnie grey-eyed Morn.'* 
lins in correcting this song, 
not, I cannot say) was very 
I informed that the thought 

concluding lines is to be 
dale poem. I can only say, 

B authorehip of that wonderful 
J, wit, poetry, and music, The 
literaiy question. The problem, 
ible of solution ; tind some daj, 
Ived. Tlie late Mr Hazlitt nar- 
itted to follow the clue, the end 
■eld.— Enitoa 
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' Pereant illi qui ante uos DOBtra diserunt.* I thought 
it had been origjoal."— ifr Doubleday't MSS. 

"ThiB can acarwly be called a lyric, for it 
the lively meaaure which all pieces posaeBB s 
for being aung to aorao musical instruraeut. 
short reflectiTe poem — not, however, -without i 
able share of harmony, In the last verse, 
tlie etreaiu at Warkworth is litened to a 
about to be given to her ocean-lord, the ■ 
taken from a poetical tract entitled ' The M. 
of the Coquet and Alwine,' which was writ 
imitation of a part of the fifteenth song in Df 
Polgolbi(m"—Mr Wkite'i MSS. 
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Titrii — " The bonnie pej-sjed Mara." 



lear Coquet-side ! thou now art in thy prime I 
thy music and the echoes of thy hills ! 
ret thou canst rejoice, for sooa shall come the time 
shall ait upon thy crags and dry up all thy riUa; 
<11 blaw and storms shall &' among thy sources wild, 
drift, all grimly heap'd, deform thy flow'iy plain — 
ig, slaw, beneath the snaw, thy waters now so mild : 
lu he, dear Coquet-side, or ere I come again ! 

Blindbum sae lone ! upon thy braes sae green 
pw bask the livelong day aneath the brent hill-«ide ; 
I the e'enin' hour, and pleafiant is the scene 
I herd wend owre the sward at gloamin' eventide, 
ink upon thy brink ; and as his shadow moves, 
)ut gUdes swiftly out, to seek for shelter fiiin ; 
sweep, an" rains sweU deep, the waters that he loves : 
im be, dear Coquet-side, or ere we meet again ! 
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Adien to thee, Linn-Bhiela ma rough ! amang thy beetlin' ecaure, 

Aneath the beams the laughin* streams may sparkle an' may play ; 
Now bright in sun, now dark in shade, the water aa it wars. 

Through rifted oraig an' flood-worn chff its journey and its way. 
As owre each lion, wi' gleesome din, the atreams come gurghn' gay, 

There let the troller wave his gad an' strike "the mennim" fein. 
For soon the floods o' winter wild shall roar frae bank to brae : 

And tluB maun be, dear Coquet^de, or ere I come again ! 

Adieu to thee, auld Hepple Tower ! around thee, far an' wide. 

The heather's purple on the muir, the bonnie whin 'a in bloom — 
And thus it waa by Coquet stream, beneath dark Simondside, 

When mony a warrior, mould'rin' now, first found his Roman 
tomb. 
Flow sweetly down, flow proudly down, thy wild expanded dale. 

And twine an' ghnt, aneath the sun, e'en Uke a siller chain ; 
For when December's tempests come, Jla a' of sma' avail : 

And this maun be, dear Coquet-side, or ere we meet again ! 

Adieu, adieu, sweet Weldon Brig ! the harvest on thy hill 

Is waiting for the sickle's sweep, in a' its liveried gold ; 
And down by bonnie Hedley Wood, where creep the waters still. 

The trout has made, aneath the shade, deep, deep, his simmer 
hold. 
There, when the breeze just waves the trees, cast fer an' fine " the 
flee," 

And let it drap as saftly as can drap the simmer rwn; 
For let the show'rs but show their powers, all fruitless will it be ; 

And this maun be, dear Coquet-side, or ere I come again ! 
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a, gay Telton Park ! between thy yellow bra«a 

thy waters keep their course, in stream an' spreadin' 

idy Acklington, where aft the Bhadesmaii gaes, 
sport to follow still, beneath the boughs sae cool ! 
ieu, grim Warkworth Tower! where Coquet, tike a 

■ frowning guardian, to her ocean-lord is ta'en ; 
thy glorious garbs, adieu, sweet Coquet^ide ! 
ou sure to shine as bright when next we meet again. 



:, SfpUniber 1, 1841. 
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UP THE WKEIGH! 



"The intention of the followii^ was to describe the 
effects produced upon Anglers by a atormy day with 
frequent rain. On eucb occasions the experienced 
hands fly to worm-fishing as a dernier res»ort, and 
betate themselves to the smaller tributary streams 
or 'bums.' Salmon-roe, prepared geeundum ariem, is 
also a fovourite resource when the waters are swelled 
by sudden rains." — Mr Doableday't MSS. 

" Another good Garland, tboi^h it lacks the pointed 
pith of some of its predecessors. There is a good por- 
tion of Temacular language thrown into it, which 
would invest the stanzas with a permanent charm, 
had the spirit in which it is written been still more 
poetical."— JIfr Whiu't MSS. 
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Yestkebn the clouds hung few an' mild. 

An' saft as maidens when they weep I 
Or gently lay on Simondside, 

Like bairns that cry themselTes to sleep ; 
But, now, out owre the mountain tap, 

They're sweepio' wi" an' angry sky ; 
The veerin" blast blaws dead south-wast, 

— We'se cheat them a', an' up the Wreigh ! 



There's eome awa' to Sharperton ; 

Frae Alwintou the/re owre the knowe r 
Wi " mennim" some's to do the deed ; 

An' some wi' " heckles '' like a towe. 
They dinna ken the mist that hings, 

Black — black — on Rowhope-head sae hie ; 
Where now it 's toom, they'll seun a' soom, 

— We'se cheat them a*, an' up the Wreigh ! 
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There's braw laDg trouta about Linn-sMeUi, 

Amang the scaurs they'll baud their screen ; 
Deil scale the byke frae Eedleee Syke, 

Wi' nairsh moes-water black an' lean I 
At Harebaugh-tum and Keengie Bum, 

They'll smell the weather i' the aky j 
On Carter-brow it's sleetin' now, 

— ^We'se cheat them a', an' up the Wreigb ! 



It's unco weel to fill the creel, 

When wunds blaw saft, and fish loup &at ; 
But when the mom comes dank and dem, 

It tat'a anither kind o' cast ! 
When gusty swirls mak cauldrife curls. 

An' sweep the peuls, wi' sudden skreigh, 
'Mang wund an' rain, it's no that plain, 

— We'se cheat them a', an' up the Wreigh 1 



It's gwly to the norrid yet ; — 

See Cheriotfs ridgea, blue in air ; 
Aboon his pow, the gales may row, 

But shem a cloud daur venture there. 
Sae ye'se put on your sawmon-roe. 

Whiles I a gowd-tail'd brandlin' try ; 
She's comin' down, a bcuuie brown, 

— We'se cheat them a', an' up the Wreigh ! 
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ifitron-deepB, they're tbreBhin' on, 
dowa by Flottorton'a new Ha*; 
ad a pund, when night comes round, 
,t, creel for creel, we bang them a' ! 
ittia' now at Dewshill-wood ; 
Hepple Peel it'e fiir frae dry ; 
a cane but feula wou'd fish the penis, 
fe'se cheat them a', an' up the Wreigh ! 



t. March 31, ISU. 
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flHE FISHER'S COTTRTSHIP. 



" Hebe the air again inspired the song. I first 
the humoroiis and characteristic air of ' The Wou 
a' gane wud ' sung, amongst his collection of Ji 
songs, by my late lamented friend Mr Wileo 
celebrated Scottish vocalist. I was so taken w 
spirit and humour that I made the attempt to e: 
the eipreeeioQ in a fishing song. How far I ba' 
ceeded the reader must judge." — Mr DoubUdai/'t 

" The author in this lyrio comes out under 
aspect His eye brightens up in the presence 
of the rustic damsels in Coquet-dale, whom he ad< 
on his way to the stxeam, and proposes to 8h( 
the fisher's craft for a trifling remuneration. 
comparisons between wiling the trout fi-om the s 
and his habili^ ia be captivated in the same i 
innocence and beauty, are happily and humc 
drawn. With the exception of a couplet or tw 
wderable freedom is shown in the versification.' 
White' t MSS. 
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HIT ! laacde ye're dune wi' the liye, 
Sae canna ye wander wi' me, 
e craft o' the fieher to try, 
The cast o' hb tackle to Bee. 
r ilk fish i' the creel that may glint, 
Gin a kiss he may aiblins require, 
e riddle well read — or deila' in% 
0' wha'll be the foremost to tire, 

Hout 1 laame, &c. 

le streams are a' purlin' in joy ; 

The lav'rooks are up i' the hft ; 

e herd he gaes whistliu' by, 

Foi^ttin' the storm an' the drift. 

e come, an' yell soon understand 

How we "tice baith the blate an" the slee, 

i' a wily bit waft, o' the hand, 

An' a glegsome bit glance o* the e'e 1 

Hout 1 laade, ice. 
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Oh ! come— an' ye'ae see wi' what airt 

The troutie we'll wile frae the pool, 
Aa' gar him for ever to pairt, 

Frae his haud sae secure an' sae cool. 
Just as some — that ye ken o* — their breath 

Can hardly get leave for to draw, 
An' dread that they've come by their death, 

Ere they kent thirBells stricken ava! 

Hout ! lassie, &c. 

Oh ! come — we'ae gae up by the Trows, 

Where the bumie rins wimplin' and clear ; 
Where the breckan an' wild heather grows, 

An' the wild-rose is sweet on the brier. 
Where amang the grey cnugs, i' the beam, 

The flowers spring in fragrance an' pride. 
In token that love is nae dream — 

If ye seek him by sweet Coquet-side. 

Hout I lassie, &c. 

Or to Uaway let's gae, — an' we'll draw 

The sawmon frae out o' his lair, 
Wi' this slender wee haael sae sma'. 

And this linklet o' bonnie brown hair. 
Sae a heart may be Strang in its might. 

Yet bend — a sair penance to dree — 
To a taper bit finger sae white, 

Or the glance o' a hazel-bright e'e ! 

Hout ! lassie, &c. 
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come, an' we'se rove by the streams, 
11 the Bun's sunken far i' the west ; 
if weary we get wi' hia beams, 
. the shade o' the valley we'll rest 
e the true " fiber's knot" ye shall see, 
le secret shall cost but a kiss ; 
when tied — gin ye oanna win free — 
e maun e'en let it bide as it is. 

Hout! lassie, &t 



hyGoogIc 
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THE MORNIN' AIELY. 

" Having taken a look at the streams of the Soi 
Tyne at Haltwhistle, my old friend and I had e 
templated a eimilar excursion, to be made in 
height of summer, up to Falstone, on North Tj 
The stanzas that follow were composed in allusion 
this intention, which was doomed never to be can 
into effect. The reader will perceive it embodie 
description of a trout-stream during the heat of aj 
and sultry summer, when the water is aa clear 
crystal, and when the most experienced fly-fishei 
almost sure to be foiled. My old friend was wont 
fully skilful under such circumstances ; and if 
lines have merit as a lyric, }t must be attributed to 
suggestions and corrections." — Mr Doubledajf'i MSi 

" This is the last song published, and by no me 
the worst of the series. It is finely versified, consist 
nearly altogether of short popular words, that chi 
in deftly with each other. Neither is there i 
falling off in the spirit with which the song is writi 
The allusion to the ' callant's' success during a flc 
at the commencement of the last stanza, is one of 
'palpable hits' which the author, in his mode 
fence, would sometimes deal out so very apj 
priately."~Jfr White'* MSS. 
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It's late, my lad, to tak the gad ; 

All nature 's now in motion ; 
The floods o' May hae swept away 

The Bawmon'8 fiy to ocean ; 
Tu Dewshill, lang, the throatle's sang 

He'e been rehearsin' cheerly ; 
Our only line "s "for aff an' fine," 

And tak the moruin' airly. 



Up through the glena, amang the staena. 

The bums wi' heat seem dryin' ; 
Slaw, tired and still, by Little Mill, 

Wi' worm the shadesmaa'a Mein' ; 
Ahint the buab that hands the thmieh 

He now can shelter rarely ; 
Out only line 'a " for afF an' fine," 

And tak the momin' airly. 
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At Alwinton the waehin's on. 

And loud the lads are singia' ; 
To see the sheep spang, soom and dret 

The Dale wi' laughter 's ringin' j 
Het, tired, an' dry, the thirsty kye 

The forda are taking fairly ; 
Our only line 's " lar aff an' fine," 

And tak the mornln' airly. 



Yet, through the trees, there's still a b 

The pool the gale is curling ; 
Beneath the beam, the glitterin' strean 

Is owre the pebbles purling ; 
We're no' the sort to lose our sport 

Because the stream rios clearly ; 
But thraw the line " far aff ail' fine," 

And tak the momin' airly. 



The gleg-e'ed trout, well pick him out 

Amang the staena ia' deftly ; 
Our flees shall ttC, the verra snaw 

Can come nae down sae saftly 
Well 'tice them here, we'll 'tice them i 

What though they loup but sparely! 
Wi' a cast o' line " far aff an' fine," 

All in the momin' airly. 
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ode come down, 
ttch them wi' a 
mon roe be a' " 
wks in rainy w( 
to me the light 
Btreame are rim 
at o' line " &r a 
the momin' airl 
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THE AULD nSHEE'S ADYICE. 

"The following stanzas were never printed. Tl 
were thrown off one day in the spring of 1846, ( 
sent to my old Mend for criticism and correoti 
He generally approved of them, but suggested one 
two alterations, which I begged him to make. 
health waa, however, at that time in a very precarii 
state, and I never saw the alterations which w 
made. I believe, however, they were merely ver1 
During the summer of that year, the powers of 
stomach, which had been for a year or two in a Ml 
state, completfily left him, and by a slow exhaust 
closed this scene of bis existence. During his 1 
illness I saw a fair copy of the song in his own hai 
writing, together with my own copy, upon his tal 
but I have not been able to recover either. 1 
song now given is therefore necessarily printed (w 
one or two alterations) from my own rough draug 
without the benefit of my friend's corrections." — . 
Doubleda/a MSS. 
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I Ye ken the stream, it drives amain, 

Now in the sunbeam spartlin', 
I Now rushing fast, mid mony a stane, 
Beneath the alters darklin : 
Now whirhn' in the pool at last, 
— Wi' mony a circlin' eddy ; 
V Now still, where esh and plane-tree cast 
Their shadows cool an' steady. . 



The wind was scant, the sun was bri^t, 

Nae cloud to cast a shadow ; 
The pebbles red show'd back the light 

Like flowrets in a meadow. 
The wind was scant, the oast was fine, 

The flee fell soft an' slyly ; 
I A curl — and checks at once the line — 

'Tia he — but he comes shyly 1 
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la vain the stream rins If 

In vain the breeze comes sighin', 
Till frae the branches, oue by one, 

The shnTeU'd leaves are fljin". 
In vain, gainst yoa pebbly bme, 

The gui^lin water's foamin' ; 
Te toil ia vain, hell tak his way — 

We'se try him in the gloamin'. 



'Twill no be lang or ere the Bun 

Shall set behind the Cheviot, . 
An thraw his latter rays upon 

Clear Jed an' woody Teviot. 
'TwiU no be lang ere Simondside 

Stands dim an' dark in shadow. 
An' mists frae Coquet's bosom glide 

Ow're mony a haugh an' meadow. 



Then ye'se ^ut on your best moth-flee, 

When e'enin's dews are fallin', 
And, frae his Bcreen in bugh or tree, 

The mellow throstle "a callin' ; 
An' I'se put on my mennim gear. 

When moonlight 's just beginnin', 
An' to the streams, frae far and near. 

The hungry trouts are rinnin'. 
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n' fiiBt we'se try a caet aboon, 

Jiist where the Btream gaes birlin', 
nd sets the pool, aneath the moon, 

la many a wrinkle swirlin'. 
hen, gin ye fail, I'ee tak a cast, 

E'en where the Btream is foamin' ; 
he mennim'B sure his doom at last, — 

We'se hae him in the gloamin' I 
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CONCLUSION. 



" I OANNOT quit these Bongs, to me the eloquent me 
riala of happier times, without eayiog a few word 
to the character of their originator. He was horn 
nurtured, and resided until his twenty-fifth or twe 
sixth year, chiefly at Monkridge Hall, near Ottert 
in the Tale of Heed, which is a tributary of the N 
Tyne. He was educated under the care of a res] 
able grazing farmer, in whose hands the little for 
left him by his father, who died whilst his son wai 
in infancy, was placed. His education was of 
plain sort which the country, at that time, affoi 
He was a good accountant, however, and undera 
land-surveying so well that I have often wonderei 
had not made it his profession when misfortune ( 
took him. I have seen plans of estates, surveye< 
him, remarkable for neatness, and I Bhould guesi 
accuracy. From bis earUest years, the poetical 
perament seema to have been predominant in 1 
and to this was joined an intense love of the com 
and of field-sporte, which he retained to the very 
He was intended by his guardian for a grazing fat 
for of grazing the Northumberland border fan 
chiefly consieta ; but for this it is prettr^ clear ni 
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never designed him. He never could become a 
^in-maker, nor a critical judge of the qualities of 
le or sheep. He could plough moderately well ; 
this seems to have been the eitfint of his farming 
t. In fact, the mixed romance and simplicity of 
character unfitted him for any pursuit which 
lires what is called ' knowledge of the world ' — a 

of knowledge he never attained, nor wished to 
in. 

Such being his turn of miud, the earlier years of 
ert Roiby were spent, in fact, with the fowling- 
« and fishiug-rod in his hand, and in the perusal 
uch works of imaginative literature as he could 
sure. He eagerly read and studied all the British 
s whose works were within his reach. The novel 

the romance had for him au irresistible charm ; 

in the hghter general hterature of the time he 

tolerably well versed. Farther, however, he 
led not to go. Even of the history of his own 
itry he knew little ; aud to the politics of the 

he had bo decided an aversion that I daresay 
«ldom could have told, if asked, who was prime- 
ister. In fact, Shakspeare and Bums were at 

time his principal study — for his books were 
Milton he read, but I believe only partially 
hed; aud it always appeared to me that the 
18 of Bums had produced the most powerful 
reseion on bis earlier mind — the beauty of the 
ry being aided by that of the Scotch airs, of 
•h be was passionately fond. He was by no 
QB gifted with that which musicians term ' a good 
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ear for music ;' nor do I believe he had even the 
ordinary relish for harmonious combination. In &ct, 
he had. an aversion to that which is called ' scieati&o 
composition.' But into the poetry of music 
temperament had early led him. The meaning 
expression of the ancient and exquisite aira of f 
land he well understood; and they produced upon 
corresponding effects. To use his own words, ' s 
of the auld airs put him half crazy.' Even wh( 
boy, he could shed tears over the pathos of ' Gilder 
could march with Bruce at Bannockhum to the 
of ' Hey ! tuttie, taittie I ' or be transported by the s< 
reminiscences of ' Auld Langsyne.' He was in e 
life fond of dancing ; and the effect upon him of s 
of the Scotch reels and strathspeys was, to the 
very remarkable. The melody seemed to bring 1 
to him his youth again. He was again, in imaginal 
in the rustic hall-room at Otterbum or Harbottle- 

' His guests (he sbadea of former years ; 
His toasts (0 lips that bloom'd no more J ' 

" Upon such an imagination the moors, the strei 
and natural foreat-sceneiy of Reed Water of co' 
produced their effects. He saw them with the < 
and feelings of a poet. He roamed amongst ti 
with his gun and his pointers, and his fishing-gad 
creel : but to him they were poetry ; and to the 
hour of his life bis soul lived amongst them. To 
pursuits of angling he was most attached, althc 
in other respects a successful and accomplished sp< 
man. In his management of the artificial fiy he 
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ihaps unriTalled in some respects; though some 
iglera, I think, knew more of the habits of fish 
an he did. His admiration for river scenery, even 

the minutest particular, was at the root of the 
bole of his angling sportsmanship ; as was bis love 
r the wild solitude of the moors, in a great meaeure, 
e source of his pleasure in grouse-sbooting. Henoe 
) one knew better than he where fish or birds were 
ost likely to be found, for, in one sense, he might 
! said to dwell amongst them ; and thus he lived 
II his twenty-fifth year — a sportsman-poet more than 
poetical sportsman, for the poetry was in him the 
>minant feeling. For the chase he had no love. It 
ELS too boisterous and too noisy ; nor did he ^mpa- 
lise with those who followed it. 

" To these pursuits, so congenial to his nature, 
isfortune put, for a time, an unexpected end. Mr 
oiby was now compelled, by the fiulure of the 
lardian in whose hands his little fortune was still 
spotted, to leave Bedesdale and to seek his fortune 
I Kewcastle. AAer a short time his excellent 
laracter and acquirements procured him an eligible 
tuation in the hank of Sir WiUiam Lor^ne and Co., 
id afterwards in that of Sir Matthew White Ridley 
id Co., in which he remained until within two or 
iree years of the close of his life.* This change in 



* Prior to his engagement by Sir William Lonune & Co. he 
lUiid a few months' emploTment, as clerk to a brewery, at 
'bitley, a sea-sida village near North Shields. Of this portion 
: his life I have heard him relate two characteristic snecdot^a. 
ne was, that finding) when on the rood to the place of his new 
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hiB poBition did not is any degree alter the character 
of his mind. His native good sense and prudence 
taught him the propriety of strict, accurate, and 
conscientious attention to the business of bis office. 
This the native integrity of his heart secured ; but 
beyond this he remained the same single-minded, 
simple-minded, benevolent, and romantic being that 
he set out Into business on his own account, though 
often solicited, and permitted to engage by his em- 
ployers, be would never enter. To its cares and 
complications he had through Ufe an instinctive aver- 
don. A visit to his native vale of Reed, or to the 
valley of the Coquet, was the height of his ambition ; 
the composition of such few poetical pieces aa he 
has left afforded him occB^ional recreation ; and an 
enlarged reading filled up the remnant of his time. 
After poetry and romance, biography and general 
criticism were his lines of reading; and, of prose 
authors, the romances of Scott and the Life of Johnson 
by Boswell were his favourites ; to which, perhaps, 
might be added that singular work — certainly that 
of a man of genius and erudition — The Life of John 
Bunch. Of the songs of Moore, when he became 
acquainted vith them, he had the highest po^ble 
opinion, placing them only second to those of Bums. 
To Allan Cunningham's ballads he also assigned a high 

employinent, Uiat he had a emgle halfpenny left in hU pocket, 
he threw it into the sea, that he might eay he literally begui 
the world agiua without one I The other was, that the ebort 
period during which he waa abrewor^a clerk wee the oaly one 

in his life through which he was " a Tee-totallet.'' 
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place. Hi^g's lyrical compoBitions he placed below 
those of Cunningham ; nor do I think he estimated 
the songB of Sir Walter Scott as being equal to his other 
poetical works, although he held them in much esteem. 
"Such, from his twenty-fifth to his seventy-third 
year, was the tenor of bis life. About that period his 
employers judged the labours of his office too onerous 
for him, and at once settled upon him a handsome 
annuity, which he enjoyed for the remainder of hia 
days. He had, through all this time, enjoyed nearly 
uninterrupted health, with the exception of a disease 
of the facial nerve, at that time thoi^ht to be para- 
lytic, which gave his countenance a twist from which 
it never recovered ; but towards hia aeventy-siith year , 
bis constitution began to exhibit symptoms of decided 
decay. The powers of his stomach &iled. He could 
not digest such nutriment as he had power to swallow ; 
and bis strength in consequence declined to a distress- 
ing feebleness. With some variations, this fidlure of 
appetite and digestion went on until July 1846, on the 
28th of which month he left this brief and troubloiis 
existence, having preserved his senses and faculties 
nearly intact until within a few hours of his dissolu- 
tion. He was in his seventy-seventh year. The pecu- 
liar bias of his character was strong in him to the last. 
His love of poetry, and his rough humour, never for- 
sook him. Not very many days before his decease, he 
had altered and corrected some portions of the last 
song printed in this volume, and had written the whole 
over ; and one day, on my observing to him how 
thankful he ought to be that bis illness involved so 
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little of bodily pain, he replied — " My good friend, let 
me tell you, it is no auch. ea^ matter to Btarve in tiie 
midst of plenty!" His person waa aa manly as his 
character; and in youth, I have heen told, he was 
eminently handsome. His last resting-place is in the 
churchyard of the chapel of St Paul, at the west gate. 

" His character, in many respects, resembJed that of 
Goldsmith, especially in its better parts. Its basis 
was simplicity and honesty, with good sense— upon 
which the superstructure of poetry was raised. His 
mind had not an eitenaive range, nor could his intel- 
lect be called subtle; but, as far as they went, his 
intellectual powers were singularly perfect. The ima- 
ginative, to a certain eitent, overlaid the reasoning 
powers. For logical ailment or metaphysical dis- 
cussion he had no taste. The presence of imagery waa 
always necessary to rivet his attention. Of imagina- 
tive writing, however, his judgment was all but perfect, 
if not quite so. For myself, I may say that I hardly 
ever, during forty years' acquaintance, ventured to dis- 
sent from one of his decisions on works of imagination. 
For his critical decrees he would never, however, ren- 
der the reasons ; nor do I think it was in his power 
slt<^tber to do so. His faculty of poetical tact 
amounted to a sort of intuition. Gifted thua with a 
sensitive mind and vivid imagination, he added to 
these a singular warmth of heart and strong benevo- 
leuce, A tale of woe he could never resist, especially 
if told by a female. To relieve a woman in distress 
was to him a sacred duty, under all circumstances. 
This temperament caused him to be the victim of occa- 
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uodbI imposition ; but in such cases he was a perfectly 
willing victim. One day, being assured by a Mend 
that a beggar-woman, to whom he had given a shilling, 
would forthwith diBburse it for gin — ' Suppose she does, 
piur body,' was the reply, ' what then t Do you never 
flee to a glass of brandy and way-ter (water) when your 
own spirits want rubbing up )' Thus, comparatively 
speaking, ' a child to the ways of the world,' yet when 
be suffered himself to think, or was asked to do so, his 
deciuons were ever sensible and considerate; and to 
the aberrations of others he was remarkably lenient. 
Though taking little iut«reBt in much that engages the 
attention of mankind in general, he yet in sentiment 
always took the liberal and independent side. To all 
tyranny, and to all religious intolerance or bigotry, he 
had a meet uncompromising aversion, his maxim 
being that religion was an affair between man and his 
Maker, not to be profaned by mortal interference; 
and upon this he acted through hfe. Though, after 
my acquaintance with him, he rarely went into mixed 
company, he was essentially social and companionable. 
To be so, however, he required the company of those 
who Bympathised with his peculiar feelings and pursuits, 
and hence he did not ' get on ' well (as it is tfirmed) in 
ordinary society. To those who could so sympathise, 
however, his conversation was peculiarly pleasing, as 
far as simple earnestness, poetic feeling, graphic power, 
and warm-heartedness can throw a charm over human 
converse. He was never married. I beheve narrow 
means, and a feeling of incapacity to stru(^le with the 
vicissitudes of Hfe, kept him single ; for to one of his 
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temperament female faacinations muat htcve beea of 
potency ; and how deeply and keenly be had felt them 
in veiy early life, I became, by a singular chance, 
aware.* I believe, however, he judged for the beat, as 
he ever did when he judged deliberately. Such was 
Robert Bosby ; and when I recall the mised simpli- 
city,'!' kindness, talent, and manliness of his character, 
and the many happy and innocent hours to which they 
ministered, those who knew him will, I am sure, sym- 
pathise with me, if masterless nature for once will 
have her way, and force me to blur the unconscious 
paper with a tear. 

" I have often thought, and I still think, that the 
description given by the warm-hearted, reckless 
Bums, of his own feelings, was equally applicable 
to those of bis devoted admirer, the late Robert 
Roxby: — 

' The occasion was this. Hr Boxby and mjBelf had, about 
the jear 1822, gone into his native valley of Beed, to take a, 
day's fishing and vary the scene. We ataid at the inn at 
Horsley ; and as some rain had Eallen amongst the billa, we 
proceeded upwards to fish the Cottons-hope Burn, a streamlet 
which joins the river Beed near its head, at a, place called "the 
Bumesa." My friend was in high spirits ; but as we proceeded 
amidst the windings of the hills I saw a sudden change. A 
deep depree^on seemed to seiae him at a paiticular spot, which 
did not totally leave bim during the day, in spite of all his 
effbrts to conceal his want of cheerFialnees. On questiomng 
him as to the cause, the reply was decisive. " On that spot," be 
sadd, " thirty-five years ago, nearly on this very day and mouth, 
I parted wiU> Mary N and her brother — neier to ite hernon." 

i His hatred of anything like foppery was very great. I 
remember, many years ago, meetii^ him in the street, when he 
accosted me after the following fashion ; " Whee do ye think 
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'Aws \ ye selfish, warlierace, 

Wba think that bariDS, sense an' grace, 

S'en love an' friendship, should give pUce 

To ■ calcli the plack ; " 
I dinna like to see ;onr fece, 

Nor hear your ciack. 

But ye, whom soda! kindaees charms, 
Whose hearts the glow of frieudabip warms. 
Who hold your beii^ on the terms, 

" Each aid the otheiB ; " 
Come to my bowl — come to my anna^ 

My friend*, my brothers t ' 

" In throwing together tJie foregoing notices, I have 
nly fulfilled, or rather, perhaps, essayed, a ' labour of 
ove,' The compositions to which they relate are to 
ne the memoriala of a happy time — happier than any 
rhicb I shall now ever again see on this side the grave. 



've just fea'n in withi Whee but Neddy Hedley, of Woollaw, 
nd a fine bargain he's made. What, think ;e, he has bought V 

Hay, I can't tell," said I; "perhaps some new pipes," — an 
isCrument on which Mr Hedley played beautifully, and which 
aused him to figure as " the Minstrel " in Roiby's ballad poem 
Itt Reedtaler MitutTd, " Naething half sae sensible," was the 
ejoinder. " No, no ! Neddy's gettiii', forsooth, ' a portable 
od,' aod he's gsngin' aff to Woollaw wi'd, to astonish the natives 
here. Only think o' Neddy Hedley an' Ms 'portable rod' 
ourishing up yonder I Egad I Tve seen the time when Reed- 
rayter folk didna ken what the word ' portable ' nwan( / " 

This " portable rod," which so excited the fisber-bard'a spleen, 
ras one in four pieces, which screwed together, for convenience 
1 carriage ; an implement then uncommon in Northumberland, 
nd certainly ~ni« judiee — very inferior in spring to the old- 
ishioned "gad" in two pieces, joined by means of a long splice 
□d a. couple of yards of waxed twine, more majorHia. 
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In arranging them, I put them together aa we gather 
and rebun a few simple flowers, as the only memorials 
of the Bc«nes amidst which they have been culled. In 
the eyes of the world they may fade and wither, but 
to me they must ever retain their grace, their frf 
ness, and their beauty. 

" From the perusal of the Coquet-dale Fishing Sc 
most readers will, I think, deduce one conclua 
which is, that such merits as they have are to be a 
buted a good deal to the actual circumstances ui 
which they were written. They were composed ui 
the excitement of a &vourite and fascinating spi 
and that excitement various events contribute*] 
heighten. On these occasions care was thrown efii 
social converse and music filled up the piscal 
intervals; and all the humorous whims and eci 
tricities of the parties got full vent and ample sw 
As one expedition gave rise to a song, so that i 
played its part in stimulating another sally ; and 
tone and bent of the strains obeyed the accide 
accompaniments to their composition. . Of humo 
eccentricity the late Mr Roiby, on such occaMona, 
fiill J and endless are the anecdotes to which his o 
ties gave rise. The very atmosphere of the count: 
as the sight of the heather was said to affect the 
Sir Walter Scott — seemed to give double keennee 
all his feelings ; and from this peculiarity, scenes 
most ludicrous arose. One in particular I shall n 
forget ; so strange was the combination of the ludic 
with the solemn, and the benevolent with the prol 
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set off, in a gig, at Whitsuntide, or ' Whusaen- 
he called it, to have two days' fishing in the 

and when we arrived at the little vill^e of 
pan, on our road to Weldon Bridge, we pidled 
imall way-side public-house, the master of which 
d to be overseer of the parish. On being 
into &e little parlour, we fouad it preocoupied 
her numerous company, who had been assem- 

att«ad some fimeral, and who were ranged 
the room, dressed in the livery of woe, and 

those lugubrious faces which are deemed 

to occasions of this sort With this solemn 
ige we had littie in harmony. There was, 
■, no alternative; and we accordingly sat 

a little table in a comer to partake of some 
ad cheese, whilst our nag was muncbing his 

have already observed, that to a female tale 
ess the ear of my fiiend was always open, 
also another peculiarity, and that was a most 

impatience of thanks or bleaangs in return 
donation in the shape of relief He, in fiict, 
ot bear to hear magnified into notice that 
le deemed a mere every-day duty ; and this 
f laudable feeling was now fated to be rather 
tried. Whilst sitting over our cheese and ale, 
i suddenly roused by tbe voice of a woman, 
I lamenting bitterly the absence of the overseer. 

her children, she said, were totally destitute. 
ere starving, and relief she must have. To 
in, however, a deaf ear was turned on all sides. 
overseer's absence no l^al relief was forjh- 
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coming, and in Tain she appealed to the compassion 
of the solemn company, who seemed quite inclined, 
one and all, to suffer her and her children to starvp. 
if starve they must, rather than put their handi 
their pockets. My impatient companion, who 
sitting rather out of sight, listened in silence f< 
minute or two, at the end of which he lost 
self-command. ' Come back !' he said, in a t 
more rough than melodious, to the poor fori 
creature, who, evidently eome^Aat astonished by 
mode of address, submiesively complied. ' Did 
Bay you and your bairns were starving 1' he asl 
in his usual abrupt manner when excited. ' The 
starving, Mr,' answered the forlorn creature : 
sure as God is in heaven, 1 haven't a bite to pu 
their mouthe ! ' '111 never let a woman and her ba 
starve!' was the reply; and glancing, as he die 
a stem look of bitter indignation at the soli 
assembly, he put ha1f-a.crown into her hand. ' Th 
he said, ' take that hame ; that will serve to keep 
biuma from starving till the overseer comes t 
to-morrow,' ' The Lord shower down blessings u 
your head!' ejaculated the poor creature; but 
torrent of gratitude only augmented the irrita 
of the eccentric lover of angling. ' Hont-tout, w 
hout-tout, wife!' exclaimed he, motioning hei 
the door with no very polite gesture, ' what' 
this noise about ! I daursay the Lord doesna < 

a outher for thou or me I' What effect 

irreverent conclusion had upon the poor woma 
cannot say; but amongst the close-fisted and aoh 
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■roduced a Bengation so decided tfaat I 
et hack to our gig, and leave behind the 
larka that I saw were in store for us. 
i of thia temperament the Tarious events 
,rty were food for cootiBuous and multi- 
nt A victory achieved over an adverse 
iter or the weather, or over Botne rival 
?a8 a frequent source for einltatioo. If 
>U8, the solicitor, of Newcastle, who is 
loet skilftil and aacceaafu] troUers with 
;hat I ever knew, happened to be there, 
erstood contention between the fly and 
JOS sure to take place. The odds were 
'OUT of the latter, aa far as weight was 
inasmuch as when minnow-fiehing is at 
laaon for artificial-fiy fishing ie beginning 
ometimes, however, ' the heckle ' in ih& 
T obtained a conquest over ' the minnow,' 
nds of Mr Pybus ; and on euch occasions 
if the former was by no means remark- 
oration. From such circumstances, and 
t ariaing from friendly emulation of 
n, many of these lyrics took their rise ; 
Bong was written, it more than once 
it considerable discussion took place 
r finaUy appended to it was decided 
ttermined. Several of theae musical 
« ' were held before the wedding of the 
Coquet' to that eiquisite Irish air 
ts assigned tune, was ventured- In such 
voices of Mr Robert Plummer and Mr 
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Train the artist were, besides my own, the most 
potential The bard himself was singularly difBde 
as to hia skill in detecting the aptitude or espressii 
of tunes, and beyond a most determined aversion 
' whuttle-whuts,' which was his name for those que 
complications of semi-quavers in which modem mui 
oians sometimes indulge, and which he hated with 
most energetic hatred, he seldom ventured an opinii 
on the subject. To verbal criticism, when applied 
the songs themselves, he was by no means so su 
missive. In poetry his judgments were as decisi' 
and confident as in music they were diffident; at 
crities here were not always treated by him wi 
much ceremony. Being told one day that a fellc 

angler, Mr William G 1, had nused an objecti* 

to some epithet in one of the Garlands, he vei 
quietly replied, 'Babbles and nonsense! Wully — 
kens nae mair about poetry than an auld cowj ai 
ye may say I say sae ! ' 

" I, like my early friend, was brought up, and spei 
most of the years of my boyhood, in the countr 
Like him, too, my eye had been early caught by tl 
charms of natural scenery ; nor do I remember tl 
time when the purl of a streamlet was not swe 
music to my ears. This love of nature, when om 
acquired, cannot be lost — cannot be weakene 
Cowper's well-known line, 

' God made the coantrf , but maa made the town,' 

was enough for me. The latter has always, -when 
have resided in it, appeared little better than a so: 
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if mitigated imprisonment ; and to this hour I deem 
t so. Consequently, during the angling e:xcuimons 
o which I advert^ my own enjoyment waa as intense 
IS that of my friend; and into all the whims and 
ragarisB of the time I entered with a sest just as real 
IS his own. In fact, this was the dispoution of all 
)artiea ; and those days passed amidst the streams 
ind woods, and those evenings filled with music and 
ong, must, I dare say, always make up some of the 
Host pleasing reminiscences of all that partook of 
hem. To this combination of circumstances any 
nerit vhich these lyrics possess must be, no doubt, 
Q part attributed. But for the accidental throwing 
ogether, under these peculiar circumstances, of two 
ir three men whose sympathies and tastes were in 
'emarkable unison, these songs would uot, and could 
LOt, have been written. They sprang from the actual 
mpressions of these moments ; and to the truth and 
implicity thus produced, their writers altogether 
rusted, it seems not in vain. In that truth certainly 
eddes any hold which they have upon the mind of 
he reader. They are only good because they are 
!!oquet all over. In their perusal we hear the pur! 
f the streams; — the varied scenery of the beautiful 
iver rises before us; — we see the whole — Hedley 
rood and the old mill of Weldon — the deep seclusion 
pf Brinkbum — Eothbury, shut in by hills— the lofly 
limondside and the distant Cheviots — the noble sweep 
if valley past Halystane — the lone homestead at 
larrabum — the tottering ruins of Harbottle Castle, 
irith the river struggling beneath it — tlie wilderness 
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of silent hilla aioid which the river takes its 
all are brought hefore oiir vision, uninterruptc 
meretricioua oniamenls or adventitiouB aids o 
kind. This impress of truth and nature it is ^ 
leads to these unpretending compositions tliat 
of originality which most readers feel them to pc 
It is because they are simply redolent of Coquet 
and graphic of the angler and his pursuits, that 
stand distinct and apart amidst English lyrics ; 
whole spirit being made up of feelings, which hi 
would imitate them must first experience."- — Mr L 
da/t JIfSS. 



To this concludve criticism there is nothing 
added. That tliese songs must long endure ii 
locality where they were originated, seems pt 
doubt If this publication of them, in a colli 
shape, shall be the means of recommending thi 
distant, but kindred minds, with whose general ^ 
thies they accord, its purpose will have been 
answered. The Editor cannot, however, condud 
portion of his work without acknowledging th< 
he has received, during its progress, from more 
one friend. To Mr Bobert Plummer he is ind 
for various su^estions, corrections, and addil 
whilst Mr Joseph Watson, the worthy secretary ( 
Coquetrdale Angling Club, has evinced that in 
in the success of the volume which one literaty 
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. feel for tlie work of another, and whicli 
es, perliaps, the moBt pleasing accompaniment 
ich undertakinge, on whatever scale, or of 
character. 
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AcKuneTOH' Fark. — A mansion, beauti^l; sit 
midst of iTood, upon a, bend of the river ( 
midway between the village of Felton and 
Wftrkwortb, and oear e, village of the some ni 

ALmfE. — A email stream, which, rising in tl 
Kidland to the north, amoDgst that extern 
Mils iDcluded under the term " Cheviote 
Coquet at the village of Alwinton, a little abi 
Castle. It ia frequented by the angler chiel 
been swelled b; rains, and is getting clear. 

AiwiNTON. — A amalt village, oonBtatbg only of a 
honsee, amongst nhich is a public-houae, 
at the confluence of the Alwine and Goc 
Alwinton are only scattered ferm-bouaeE, 
great distances from eacli other. 

Barraburn. — A smftll beck, which, rising north-v 
the Scottish border, runs into the Coquet 
from tbe source of the river. Near its jiini 
Coquet stands a fiirm-hoiise, together with a f 
cottages. Not far from Barra, or Barrot^l 
Wedder-lonp," B remarkable strut of the rive 
to anglers. 
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BnoiKBnBK. — Brinkbuni, Breokbiim, or Brekenbnm, is the 

name of a beautiful and sectuded bend of the Coquet, 
about a mile and a half above WeldoQ Bridge. The cliffa 
on tho south side are liigh and precipitous, and crowned 
with natural wood. The northern bank Le ateep, and ia 
also clothed with wood. In tliis sequestered spot stand 
the ruins of Brinkbum Abbe;, of wliich the central tower 
is yet entire. Not far from the Abbey stands Brintbum 
Hall, the aeat of Colonel Cadogan ; and a few hundred 
paces below is Brinkbum Mill. The eoenery of this 
secluded situation is higlil; romantic. It seems to take 
ite name from a small rivulet or " bum, " which runs into 
the river from the south, a litUe above the commencement 
of the cliffe. Below Brinkburn the valley of the Coquet 
aguQ expands, and the river winds through the nudat of 
level haughs, of much beauty. The following sonnet, 
which is reprinted from EoaataaiCt Englith Sonatliy was 
inspired by this sweet scene : — 

" Brinkbuml — if t^e shall spare me, as the weed. 
Cowering to earth, doth cheat the mower's blade. 
Shall I not smile, once more to thread this gtade. 

And seek thy waters, murmuring in their speed 1 

Here have I drunk of happiness indeed j 
And straying here, as heretofore X stray'd. 
Sure I shall meet with Pleasure, or her shade, 

Haunting, like me, the long-loved spot. 'Twill breed. 
Perchance, remembrances that bear a sting— 

A pensive joy that hath some kin to woe ; 
Yet, if the unexpected drops that spring 

At sight of thee be sweeter in their flow 
Than aught of bliss that other scenes can bring. 

Why should I pause, or wish this were not so V 

1, of a couiod shape, towards the 
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ButiD-BusK. — A tieck or bum which joioB the Coquet not 
manj miles below the source of the river. Like all Che 
rest of the bums towards the head of Coquet, it ia full "f 

CHKTtOT. — A mountain rising to the height of two thousai 
seven hundred feet above the level of (he aea, which giv 
its name to a wild mountidiiouB range, covering many mil 
of country north of the Coquet. It is the scene of tl 
battle commemorated in the well-known ballad of " Che' 
Chace." 

CAiBiltON. — A few houses on the north baak of the Coquet, 
few miles above llie town of Rothbuiy, Cwstron ia 
corruption of "Castnun," an encampment, of which tl 
Bomana had many on the Coquet, as well as on the Seed 

Cbaq-bks.— Crag-end is the east end of a Ioi% range of ve 
wild cnigB, that extends from a little above Fepper-hauj 
nearl; to the town of Rothbury, skirting the Coquet i 
the way. The road to Bothburj ia beoeath these ctsj 
though it winds at a cossidcrable height above the rive 
and at Crag-end the scene is wild in the eitreme, immen 
maasee of grey rock being piled upon each other, as 1 
some tremendous convulsion of nature. From amic 
these crags, about half way to Rotbbury, issues a siiif 
larly limpid spring of water, which crosses the road ai 
&]Ib into the river. The following lines describe this see 
not untruly : — 

" Where, in huge heaps, the vast grey crags are throw 
Wildly together, on old Coquet's dde; 
As if Titanian blood that pass had dyed, 

In some fierce, uncouth war, of times far gone ; 

From midst that surge of hoar, primteval stone, 
The thirsty wanderer finda a runnel glide;— 
In winter's storm, or sultry autumn-tide. 
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BtiU clear — unalter'd— beautjful—aloue. 

The Buminer'e heat, the rush of meltiiiK sdowb, 
Nor drink, nor eoil, tlie Bweetly-guahing rill : 
'Tis Eparkling, pleuteous, pure, and geatle sUlL 

So, if our course from antique virtue flows. 
And chajigcless knowledge, it ma; flow at will 

'Mid things that change ; taking no hue from iliose." 

Caatbk-Brow. — A lofty ridge, running from west to east, near 
the Bource of the river Reed, which, rising near the foot of 
Cartei^Fells, runs in a eouthern course, and joins the North 
Tyne near Bellingham. Along the lofty ridge of the 
Carter passes the Border line between England and Scot- 
land; and from it the view northward, on a clear day, is 
one of wonderfully romantic beauty and vast extent. The 
source of the Coquet is only about three miles east of that 
of the Reed. 

Dewbhill Wood.— a natural wood of some extent on the north- 
west bant of the river below Holystone, or Haly-stane, as 
that village is more popularly termed. Behind it rise the 
lofty fells which are to the south of the village of Har- 
bottle. 

Elt-Hauoh, or ELLTHAUoa — The name of en estate and 
maasion placed an the north bank of the river Coquet, 
about half-way between Weldon Bridge and the village of 
Felton. This portion of the river is well wooded, and 
the situation is very beautiful. 

Fblton. — A neat villi^, romantically situated beneath the 
steep banks on Che south side of the Coquet, nearly appo- 
site to Felton Park, the seat of a bntnch of the Riddell 
family. The village contains a rectory and school, and the 
river here is again crossed by a stone bridge. It is about 
nine miles &om the sea. 
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Flottebtoh.— The name of an estate and mansion on t) 
bank of the Coquet, between Rothbvuy lind Hi 
The Tiew aoroBs the valley towards the Simondside i 
crags ia Uiere veiy good. It ia now the Beat of the 
of WealleauB. 

HASB-HAuaa — A lerel of ooasiderftble oitent on the soi 
of the river, a little above Hepple. It was once th< 
of an encounter between the men of Beeds-daie 
Coquet-dala — at leaet so tradition eajB, 

Hardbn. — A lofl; hill near the source of the Coquet. 

Habbotti^ — A village whicb stands amongst Bteep hi 
the rivBc Coquet. BeMnd it, towards the nortl 
eminence, or rocky pcDinaiila, round which the 
winds, and upon wbich are situated such renmni 
left of the once strong Border fortress of Harb 
feudal Btronghold where kings have sojourned and 
have kept their state. Towards the south is a lo 
the foot of which is clothed with plantations of 
larch. Near the summit of this hiU Btands a rem 
huge upright rock, called "the Drake-stone ■" and 
summit is the black and melancholy tarn, known at 
bottle Lough." A tittle below Harbottle stands thi 
the Clennell &mily, close to the river. 

Haly-Stanb. — Holy-stone, or Halystone, is a email 
placed on tlie south bank of the river Coquet, a litll 
Harbottle. It contains an ancient parish church ; i 
it is a beautiful fountain of sweet and limpid watei 
" the Well of Haljstane," which tradition has made 
as tbe scene of the conversions and baptisms of St F 
Against one of the walla of this church is, or 
ornamented board, carved and gilded, contain! 
Decalogue in Roman letter, highly gilded, the wori 
ingenious hood of Bobert Rozby, who executed t 
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rhen a Tsry 7aung man. The aituatiaD of Halystane is 
itriking. Before it Bweeps the mer, numiiig over wide 
leds of gravel, amidst which pebbles of great beauty are 
requentlf found. Behind it rise the steep fells to the 
outh of Harbottle, from a dork ravine of which flows a 
ittle tributary rivulet, known as " Halystane Bum." Not 
tir &oni the church is the "holy well of St Paulinua," 
leatly enclosed, and the area filled with flowering ahrobe. 
The whole scene is very reroarkable. 

LB. — A farm-hoose, very sweetly situated on the north 
lank of the river, some miles above Rothbury. Near the 
louae are some remuns of an old " Peel," or Border tower. 
laoj urns and other Roman autiquitiee have also been 
liacovered in this vicinity. 

btWood. — An eitenaive wood, clothing the south bank of 
he Coquet for some distance below Weldon Bridge. 

oiB BuRH. — A tributary of the river Coquet It joins the 
iver, running in {rota the south, near the Bare-haugh. 

laiA — Two or throe shepherds' hoo«e«, a few miles abore 
Uwinton, are thus named. Near them is " Linn Brig," a 
uda bridge over the Coquet, which is here much enclosed 
y steep crags, and runs over a rocky bottom. 

\s Hall. — The seat of the family of Bigge, on the south 
ide of the Coquet, near Weldon Bridge. It is a modem 
.ouae, beautifully situated, and commanding an extensive 
iew of this part of the valley of the CoqueL Not far from 
linden is the ancient village and hall of Long Hoisley. 

E Mill. — A mill situated in a deep and gloomy ravine on 
he south side of the Coquet, a mile and a half below the 
jwn of Bothbury. It is driven by a small bum, or beck, 
rhioh precipitates itself down this wild glen, and joins tte 
iver a little below the water-milL 
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A (unsll but antique town, Eiitaated on the 
Coquet, about fiva miles above Woldon Bridge. There is 
here od old stone bridge over the riier, its well as an 
ancient parish church, which appears too large far the 
preeent population of the place. On the eouth aide of the 
river stands the rectory, known as " Bothbury Tower," 
prettily embOEOmed in wood. This place is much noted 
for tlie salubrity of the air, and is consequentlj (he occa- 
■ional resort of invalids, who drink the milk of the goats 
with nhich its hills abound. It is completely sheltered 
Avm the east and north. ; and the walks in its vicinity are 
veiy delightfuL From Rothbury a road runs aoroas the 
mooes to Alnwick. 

Redlzbs. — The name of a " syke " or " bum " Uiat runs into 
Coquet from the south, not &r from the T.inn Brig. In the 
neighbourhood of this rivulet are aaid to be indicationa 
both of lead imd copper ores ; but no attempt at mining 
has ever been made— a want of enterprise which no airier 
will lament. 

RowHOFE Ceaiqb, — Some wild crags between the river and the 
borders of BoibnrghsMre, not many miles below Coquet- 
head. 

Sharfebtoh. — A amoU village on the north side of the Coquet, 
at no great distance from Harbottle. 



SmLBOFE Law.— A lofty fell, making a part of the extMUive 
and wild range known as Sbilmore. 

SucoKiHSiDB, sometimes spellsd Simon-side, is a long roi^ of 
lof^ hills, surmounted with crags, which mn down the 
south aide of the valley of the Coquet &om Harbottle Fells 
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down to Bothbury. They are coveted with hetther, and 
in height ara second only to the Cheviot xwnge. 

amuiooR. — A Urge, desolate, and lofty fell, on the iide of 
which the riyer Coquet has its Boaree, within a very few 
milee of the source of the tiver Reed, which nms towards 
north Tjne. 

>i>-BTEAD. — A IkiD'houBe, Ewoetly situated on the north bank 
of the Coquet, about half-waj between Weldon Mill and 
Brinbbum UilL The windings of the river, through ita 
tniltivated and wooded haugha, are here very beoutifuL 

SBiSTLT-HAvaH. — A fium-hoDse on t^s south bank of the liver, 
nearly opposite to Tod-stead. 

ntOFTOH. — A Bmalt and pleaaant -village, a short distance above 
Rothbni7, on the north bank of the Coquet. 

aBUlL — "The Thrum" is a remarkable narrow rocky pass, 
abont half-a-mile below Bothbury, where the waters of the 
Coquet are confined within bounds so narrow that an 
active man may leap over. At this romantic spot ataods a 
water-mill called the " Thrum Mill." The river here seems 
to have cut a way for itself, through the solid rock, for one 
hnndred yards or nearly. " The Strid," through which 
rushea the river Wharf, la Yorkshire, ia of a similar 
character. 

sows. — This ia the name of a lone ttifm-liouBe which stands at 
the confluence of the " Trows Bum ° with the Coquet, 
near the head of the atream, and a Uttle below Blind-bum. 
The Trows Bum runs in from the south, and after a short 
couTse precipitates itself over a cra^ between twenty and 
thirty feet high into the river. This rivulet is full of treat, 
though how they got there is with many a matter for 
wonder ; for a fish to ascend from the Coquet ia utterly 
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impoeaible. Tha sonnet here given was composed amidst 
the scenery near the Trows Bum, of whicli it is I 
descripUve : — 

" Dost thou remember, ftiend, that much-lov'd see 
Where, from the steep hill-ade, sheer into daj 
The crag breabs forth, all desolate and grey, 

Varjing with sober tint the mountain green 1 

It is a wild, but touching spot, I ween. 
There springs nor lowlj shrub nor leafy spray 
But, mid worn rock, the river wends its way, 

Olitt'ring beneath the summer sky serene. 

Yet there, upon the rifted crage' mid brow. 
Smiling o'er arid moss and lichen sere. 
The wild rose flings, into the savage air. 

Sweet perfume, from a desert-nurtured bough. 
So, to the poet, Mend, is bUU most dear 
What nature most neglects. His heart is thei 

WiHKWOBTH. — A pretty town, with a stone bridge • 
Coquet a abort distance from its junction with 
It is celebrated for ite Eermiti^e, which is made 
ject of a ballad by Dr Percy. Here also stands the 
of tha old baronial keep of the barons of Warkwo 
the property of the dukes of Northumberland. T 
stands on a steep hill overlooking the tower, roui 
the Coquet makes its last windings. The tide flo 
far OB Warkworth bridge. Above the town is a 
the capture of salmon-trout, with which the river i 
Here also are taken in considerable numbers that 
of sea-trout called in the norih of England " t. 
ling." They enter the river in the autumn, rarel] 
the tide-way very &r, and afford, it is said, someti 
^derabie sport to the fly-fishor. They seldom n 
weight of four pounds. This fish is taken in grel 
in the river Forth towards the town of Stillinj 
much more elegantly formed than the salmon- 
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'-trout, and both in shape and flavour comes nearer the 
ion, but in hue is more alvery. 

[ Bridob. — A bridge over the Coquet on what used to 
Milled the middle road to Edinburgh, by Riuudde Moor, 
oiler, Comhill, Eelso, Lauder, Jic. At the north end 
the bridge stands a good inn, much frequented b; 
lers ; and above the bridge is Weldon Mill. The dtua- 
i is a Teiy pleasing one. 

HALL. — A pleasant house, surrounded with wood, 
ween Sbarperton and Harbottle. After passing the 
1 below Harbottle, Wood-ball stands on the right side 
,he road towards the river. 

. — The uame of a stream, a tributary to the Coquet, 
I the confluence of which the village of Tbropton stands. 

a rising ground near this rivulet was fought a Border 
rmisb, on a da; to which tradition assigoa the name of 
le woeful Wednesday of the Wreigh Hill." It abounds 
ih trout, but can only be fished with the artificial fiy, 
or bwug swelled by rains. 

— A bum of considerable size, which joins the Coquet 
the vicinity of the Linn-brig. It rises between the 
irces of the Brearoish river and the Coqne^ and runs 
Mugh a wild country of much beauty. 
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[Aa UuB Epistle hiia reference to the subject of The 
No. XV., and as it is one of the laat compositioDB, i 
very lost, which its author ever penned, it ia deeme 
proper to give it Be an appendix to the SoDge, n 
it may claim kindred.] 

We've fisb'd the Coquet'a far-&m'd etre 
From Blindbum to the sea, 

Aud sung their praise, wi' mony lays, 
In stnunB of minstrelay. 

Nae mair well bide at Coquetrside, 
Another stream we'll tryj 

And in North Tyne well cast our line, 
And thin the finny fiy. 

Well bid farewell to Coquetrdale, 
Her hills and howes sae green ; 

To Weldon Inn and the wine-bin. 
Where merry days we've seen. 
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Now the Fa'-Btane shall be our hame, 
Where heathy heights we'll view, 

And take our rest near the moor-heu's nest. 
And quaff the mountain dew. 

The wintry winds hoe ceas'd to rave 

Owre Keilder's dreary fell, 
The curlew 'a left the briny wave. 

And sought the heather-bell. 

And the peewits and plovers a", 

Ailur'd by spring onc« more 
To their mossy moors an' favourite flow'rs, 

Fonake the sounding shore. 

The breckan 's waving on the braes — 

The haughs wi' daisies fine, 
And the blithesome birds resume their lays 

On the banks o' sweet North Tyne. 

The broom shines bright on Mounsey's knowe 

The whin at Thomeybum, 
And the ousel's trill frae Mantle-hill 

Proclaims the spring's return. 

The wild-rose blooms at Hedeyside, 

The primrose at Lea Ha', 
Auld North Tyne'a buskit like a bride, 

Wl' her spring claes sae braw. 
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From winsome Wark to Simonbum 

The trouty streams are fine, 
And the anglers hie to throw the fly — 

Wha wadna fish the Tyne J 

Old Chipohaae castle proudly stands 

Towerin' abcxtn them a', 
And the lone dove wails i' th' grove 

Down at the Chester's Ha', 

The buay bees are on the wing, 

Eacap'd frae winter's snaw. 
And merrily the songsters sing 

Frae ChoUerford to Wa'. 

The dew-drops sparkle on the thorn. 

The wind blaws &ae the west, 
Wi' splendour breaks the April mom. 

In gold and purple dresL 

The welcome sight gives me delight. 

And I feel young again ; 
The sun's bright beams glint on the streams 

And the trouts, they rise amain. 

Ill don my creel and grip my gad, 
Though seventy and twice three ; 

Sae seek yer tackle out, my lad. 
And thraw anither flee. 
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And &ae die North Tyne's savage Bource, 

Where prowling foxes stray, 
Well range the river's winding course 

To South I^e's sunny brae. 

And then 111 wind my tackle up, 

The fisher's craft reagn, 
And bid fiireweel to rod an' reel, 

And heckle, heuk, and Una 

B. B. 

NnrcABTu, AprB 3«, 18M. 
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TO WHICH THE PEECEDIKG SONCS WERE COMPOS 
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1 eayj not whoBe dull and sluggard ear 
Mature hatb left untuned ; — to whom no toDgue 
lath muBic ; — yea, to whom the air unsung 
les not a balm t' enrapture or to cheer, 
n envy not — whate'er his station here — 
iVho recks not of the poesy of sound j 
)r who in liquid melody hath not found 
eloquence that words came never near, 
re me the man to whom th' expressive strain 
Is magic ; — who, by his so subtle art, 

Joy, sorrow, hope, fear, mem'ry e'en can trace 
tones un^llabled ;— who wears a chain, 
\nd to first love of song gives up his heart, 
Aa youth does to an eye — or form— or fece. 
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MILLEB O- DROH. 
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TBE HOWEB (f GLXNORCHT. 




S-L^^ 
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D LANG BYNE. 



^H^E^gEgg EtJ^gfe^ 
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O WHISTLE AND I'LL COME TO TOU, MY LAD, 







BOYKE WATER. (OLD SET.) 
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#^^ ^ j^^ ppp g 



t' TOUB AULD CLOAK ABOUT IE. 



P^^l^ 



^i 



^pN^f^f^^^^i^i^ 
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VY LOVE IS NEWLY LISTED. (NOETHnUBBIAN AIR.) 



iE5^5SFHfi^i^=EE; 



^ 



ii^^^^^^ 



nE I OAE KUB HER OWKB Wl' STKAE. 




^p^^^^l^^ 
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THE BONNIE QRET-ETED UORN. 
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ARE A' GAHE WUD. 




i^^P^^if^ 



CORN RIGGS AKE BONNIE. 




Ppl^^g^^ 
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ie done. I have call'd back the days 
nth and joy ; ere miBadventure, stern, 
it me her bitter lessoa — hard to learn ; 
ne frown'd, cold, with averted rays. 
en, how atrewn with thomB have been my vaya ! 
Slave I delv'd in many a dreary mine 
d lore — urged by my &.te'a decline ! 
y— epurr'd by the strong luat of praise ! 
this humble Wreath essay to prove 
I have felt the witchery and the spell 
vast Creation's variegated store, 
the poor meed of a Poet's love ; 
et me rank with them who, though too well 
jy worshipp'd Fame, have worahipp'd Nature 
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